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A COLLAR OF HONOR. 





By Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH. 


In France, sunny France, far away o’er the sea, 

There are things that they do rather better than 
We ; 

Perhaps these are many, perhaps but a few— 

Be this as it may, there ’s one thing that they 
do: 

They recognize merit where’er it is found 

And ever its praises are willing to sound ; 

And even a dog, if he act well his part, 

Is held in esteem in the popular heart. 

You feel it, you know it, you see that it ’s so, 

When you meet in the street, as you stroll to 
and fro, 

The dogs with their collars of honor. 


A dog who has rescued in perilous strife 

A poor human creature, and saved him his life, 
Is counted thereafter a ward of the state, 

The charge of officials, from petty to great. 
His bed and his board are forever assured ; 

In health he is tended, in illness he ’s cured. 


A band of bright metal he wears round his 
throat, 
And pride of it shows in each hair of his coat, 
You feel it, you know it, you see that it ’s so, 
When you meet in the street, as you stroll to 
and fro, 
The dogs with their collars of honor. 


At Brest, should you go there, as I did one 
night,— 

’T is a post of the navy and well worth a sight,— 

A Newfoundland dog you may happen to meet, 

A hero whose praises the sailors repeat. 

So many he ’s rescued from tempest and wreck 

That a grand decoration he wears at his neck. 

It hangs from his collar, and when it is seen 

He is gravely saluted by each bold marine. 

E’en sentries do homage when trots up and 
down, 

Bejeweled, beribboned, this pride of the town, 

This dog with his collar of honor. 
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By Jack LONDON. 





SOMEWHERE along Theater Street he had lost 
it. He remembered being hustled somewhat 
roughly on the bridge over one of the canals 
that cross that busy thoroughfare. Possibly 
some slant-eyed, light-fingered pickpocket was 
even then enjoying the fifty-odd yen his purse 
had contained. And then again, he thought, 
he might have lost it himself, just lost it care- 
lessly. 

Hopelessly, and for the twentieth time, he 
searched in all his pockets for the missing purse. 
It was not there. His hand lingered in his 
empty hip-pocket, and he woefully regarded the 
voluble and vociferous restaurant-keeper, who 
insanely clamored : “ Twenty-five sen! You pay 
now! Twenty-five sen!” 

* But my purse!” the boy said. “I tell you 
I ’ve lost it somewhere.” 

Whereupon the restaurant-keeper lifted his 
arms indignantly and shrieked: “ Twenty-five 
sen! Twenty-five sen! You pay now!” 

Quite a crowd had collected, and it was 
growing embarrassing for Alf Davis. 

It was so ridiculous and petty, Alf thought. 
Such a disturbance about nothing! And, de- 
cidedly, he must be doing something. Thoughts 
of diving wildly through that forest of legs, and 
of striking out at whomsoever opposed him, 
flashed through his mind ; but, as though divin- 
ing his purpose, one of the waiters, a short and 
chunky chap with an evil-looking cast in one 
eye, seized him by the arm. 

“You pay now! You pay now! Twenty-five 
sen!” yelled the proprietor, hoarse with rage. 

Alf was red in the face, too, from mortifica- 
tion; but he resolutely set out on another ex- 
ploration. He had given up the purse, pinning 
his last hope on stray coins. In the little 
change-pocket of his coat he found a ten-sen 
piece and five copper sen; and remembering 
having recently missed a ten-sen piece, he cut 
the seam of the pocket and resurrected the coin 
from the depths of the lining. ‘Twenty-five sen 


he held in his hand, the sum required to pay 
for the supper he had eaten. He turned them 
over to the proprietor, who counted them, grew 
suddenly calm, and bowed obsequiously —in 
fact, the whole crowd bowed obsequiously and 
melted away. 

Alf Davis was a young sailor, just turned six- 
teen, on board the “ Annie Mine,” an American 
sealing-schooner which had run into Yokohama 
to ship its season’s catch of skins to London. 
And in this his second trip ashore he was be- 
ginning to catch his first puzzling glimpses of 
the Oriental mind. He laughed when the bow- 
ing and kotowing was over, and turned on his 
heel to confront another problem. How was 
he to get aboard ship? It was eleven o’clock 
at night, and there would be no ship’s boats 
ashore, while the outlook for hiring a native 
boatman, with nothing but empty pockets to 
draw upon, was not particularly inviting. 

Keeping a sharp lookout for shipmates, he 
went down to the pier. At Yokohama there 
are no long lines of wharves. The shipping lies 
out at anchor, enabling a few hundred of the 
short-legged people to make a livelihood by 
carrying passengers to and from the shore. 

A dozen sampan men and boys hailed Alf and 
offered their services. He selected the most 
favorable-looking one, an old and beneficent- 
appearing man with a withered leg. Alf stepped 
into his sampan and sat down. It was quite 
dark and he could not see what the old fellow 
was doing, though he evidently was doing no- 
thing about shoving off and getting under way. 
At last he limped over and peered into Alf’s face. 

“Ten sen,” he said. 

“Yes, I know, ten sen,” Alf answered care- 
“ But hurry up. American schooner.” 
You pay now,” the old fellow 


lessly. 
“Ten sen. 
insisted. 
Alf felt himself grow hot all over at the hate- 
ful words “pay now.” “You take me to Amer- 
ican schooner ; then I pay,” he said. 
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But the man stood up patiently before him, one of sweltering heat, they were clad in the 
held out his hand, and said, “Ten sen. You least possible raiment. ‘The water-people of 


” 


pay now. 


Alf tried to explain. He had no money. He Alf that to be out at midnight on a pier-end 


had lost his purse. But 
he would pay. As soon 
as he got aboard the 
American schooner, then 
he would pay. No; 
he would not even go 
aboard the American 
schooner. He would call 
to his shipmates, and 
they would give the sam- 
pan man the ten sen first. 
After that he would go 
aboard. So it was all 
right, of course. 

To all of which the 
beneficent-appearing old 
man replied: “ You pay 
now. Ten sen.” And, to 
make matters worse, the 
other sampan men squat- 
ted on the pier-steps, lis- 
tening. 

Alf, chagrined and an- 
gry, stood up to step 
ashore. But the old fel- 
low laid a detaining hand 
on his sleeve. “You give 
shirt now. I take you 
*Merican schooner,” he 
proposed. 

Then it was that all of 
Alt’s American indepen- 
dence flamed up in his 
breast. The Anglo-Sax- 
on has a born dislike of 
being imposed upon, and 
to Alf this was sheer rob- 
bery! Ten sen was equiv- 
alent to six American 


cents, while his shirt, which was of good quality with such a crowd of wharfmen, in a big Jap- 
and was new, had cost him two dollars. anese city, was not as safe as it might be. 

He turned his back on the man without a One burly fellow, with a shock of black hair 
word, and went out to the end of the pier, the and ferocious eyes, came up. The rest shoved 
crowd, laughing with great gusto, following at in after him to take part in the discussion. 
his heels. The majority of them were heavy- “ Give me shoes,” the man said. ‘ Give me 
set, muscular fellows, and the July night being shoes now. I take you ’Merican schooner.” 
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any race are rough and turbulent, and it struck 





“ QUITE A CROWD HAD COLLECTED, AND IT WAS GROWING EMBARRASSING FOR ALF DAVI 
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Alf shook his head; whereat the crowd 
clamored that he accept the proposal. Now 
the Anglo-Saxon is so constituted that to brow- 
beat or bully him is the last way under the sun 
of getting him to do any certain thing. He 
will dare willingly, but he will not permit him- 
self to be driven. So this attempt of the boat- 
men to force Alf only aroused all the dogged 
stubbornness of his race. The same qualities 
were in him that are in men who lead forlorn 
hopes; and there, under the stars, on the lonely 
pier, encircled by the jostling and shouldering 
gang, he resolved that he would die rather than 
submit to the indignity of being robbed of a 
single stitch of clothing. Not value, but prin- 
ciple, was at stake. 

Then somebody thrust roughly against him 
from behind. He whirled about with flashing 
eyes, and the circle involuntarily gave ground. 
But the crowd was growing more boisterous. 
Each and every article of clothing he had on 
was demanded by one or another, and these 
demands were shouted simultaneously at the 
tops of very healthy lungs. 

Alf had long since ceased to say anything, 
but he knew that the situation was getting dan- 
gerous, and that the only thing left to him was 
to get away. His face was set doggedly, his 
eyes glinted like points of steel, and his body 
was firmly and confidently poised. This air of 
determination sufficiently impressed the boat- 
men to make them give way before him when 
he started to walk toward the shore-end of the 
pier. But they trooped along beside him and 
behind him, shouting and laughing more noisily 
than ever. One of the youngsters, about Alf’s 
size and build, impudently snatched his cap 
from his head; but before he could put it on 
his own head, Alf struck out from the shoulder, 
and sent the fellow rolling on the stones. 

The cap flew out of his hand and disappeared 
among the many legs. Alf did some quick 
thinking ; his sailor pride would not permit him 
to leave the cap in their hands. He followed 


in the direction it had sped, and soon found 
it under the bare foot of a stalwart fellow, who 
kept his weight stolidly upon it. Alf tried to 
get the cap out by a sudden jerk, but failed. He 
shoved against the man’s leg, but the man only 
grunted. 


It was challenge direct, and Alf ac- 





cepted it. Like a flash one leg was behind the 
man and Alf had thrust strongly with his shoul- 
der against the fellow’s chest. Nothing could 
save the man from the fierce vigorousness of the 
trick, and he was hurled over and backward. 

Next, the cap was on Alf’s head and his fists 
were up before him. Then Alf whirled about 
to prevent attack from behind, and all those in 
that quarter fled precipitately. This was what 
he wanted. None remained between him and 
the shore end. The pier was narrow. Facing 
them and threatening with his fist those who at- 
tempted to pass him on either side, he contin- 
ued his retreat. It was exciting work, walking 
backward and at the same time checking that 
surging mass of men. But the dark-skinned 
peoples, the world over, have learned to respect 
the white man’s fist; and it was the battles 
fought by many sailors, more than his own war- 
like front, that gave Alf the victory. 

Where the pier adjoins the shore was the 
station of the harbor police, and Alf backed 
into the electric-lighted office, very much to the 
amusement of the dapper lieutenant in charge. 
The sampan men, grown quiet and orderly, 
clustered like flies by the open door, through 
which they could see and hear what passed. 

Alf explained his difficulty in few words, and 
demanded, as the privilege of a stranger in a 
strange land, that the lieutenant put him aboard 
in the police-boat. The lieutenant, in turn, who 
knew all the “rules and regulations” by heart, 
explained that the harbor police were not 
ferrymen, and that the police-boats had other 
functions to perform than that of transporting 
belated and penniless sailormen to their ships. 
He also said he knew the sampan men to be 
natural-born robbers, but that so long as they 
robbed within the law he was powerless. It 
was their right to collect fares in advance, and 
who was he to command them to take a pas- 
senger and collect fare at the journey’s end? 
Alf acknowledged the justice of his remarks, but 
suggested that while he could not command 
he might persuade. The lieutenant was will- 
ing to oblige, and went to the door, from where 
he delivered a speech to the crowd. But they, 
too, knew their rights, and, when the officer had 
finished, shouted in chorus their abominable 


“Ten sen! You pay now! You pay now!” 
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«“ You see, I can do nothing,” the lieutenant 
said, who, by the way, spoke perfect English. 
“ But I have warned them not to harm or mo- 
lest you, so you will be safe, at least. The 
night is warm and half over. Lie down some- 
where and go to sleep. I would permit you to 
sleep here in the office, 
were it not against the 
rules and regulations.” 

Alf thanked him for his 
kindness and _ courtesy ; 
but the sampan men had 
aroused all his pride of 
race and doggedness, and 
the problem could not be 
solved that way. Tosleep 
out the night on the stones 
was an acknowledgment 
of defeat. 

“The sampan men re- 
fuse to take me out?” 

The lieutenant nodded. 

“And you refuse to take 
me out ?” 

Again the lieutenant 
nodded. 

“ Well, then, it ’s not in 
the rules and regulations 
that you can prevent my 
taking myself out ?” 

The heutenant was per- 
plexed. “There is no 
boat,” he said. 

“ That ’s not the ques- 
tion,” Alf 
hotly. “If I take myself 
out, everybody ’s satisfied 


proclaimed 


” 


and no harm done ? 

“Yes; what you say is 
true,” persisted the puz- 
zled lieutenant. “ But you “STRAIGHT TO THE 
cannot take yourself out.” 

** You just watch me,” was the retort. 

Down went Alf’s cap on the office floor. 
Right and left he kicked off his low-cut shoes. 
Trousers and shirt followed. 

“ Remember,” he said in ringing tones, “ I, as 
a citizen of the United States, shall hold you, the 
city of Yokohama, and the government of Japan 
responsible for those clothes. Good night.” 
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He plunged through the doorway, scattering 
the astounded boatmen to either side, and ran 
out on the pier. But they quickly recovered 
and ran after him, shouting with glee at the new 


phase the situation had taken on. It was a 


night long remembered among the water-folk 





END ALF RAN, AND, WITHOUT PAUSE, DIVED OF CLEANLY 
AND NEATLY INTO HE WATER 
of Yokohama town. Straight to the end Alf 
ran, and, without pause, dived off cleanly and 
neatly into the water. He struck out with a 
lusty, single-overhand stroke till curiosity 
prompted him to halt for a moment. Out of 
the darkness, from where the pier should be, 
voices were calling to him. 
He turned on his back, floated, and listened. 
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“ All right! All right!” he could distin- 
guish from the babel. “No pay now; pay 
bime by! Come back! Come back now; pay 
bime by !” 

“ No, thank you,” he called back. “ No pay 
at all. Good night.” 

Then he faced about in order to locate the 
Annie Mine. She was fully a mile away, and 
in the darkness it was no easy task to get 
her bearings. First, he settled upon a blaze 
of lights which he knew nothing but a man-of- 
war could make. That must be the United 
States war-ship “ Lancaster.” Somewhere to 
the left and beyond should be the Annie 
Mine. But to the left he made out three lights 
close together. That could not be the schooner. 
For the moment he was confused. He rolled 
over on his back and shut his eyes, striving to 
construct a mental picture of the harbor as 
he had seen it in daytime. With a snort of 
satisfaction he rolled back again. ‘The three 
lights evidently belonged to the big English 
tramp steamer. Therefore the schooner must 
lie somewhere between the three lights and the 
Lancaster. He gazed long and steadily, and 
there, very dim and low, but at the point he 
expected, burned a single light —- the anchor- 
light of the Annie Mine. 

And it was a fine swim under the starshine. 
The air was warm as the water, and the water 
as warm as tepid milk. The good salt taste of 
it was in his mouth, the tingling of it along his 
limbs ; and the steady beat of his heart, heavy 
and strong, made him,glad for living. 

3ut beyond being glorious the swim was un- 
eventful. On the right hand he passed the 
many-lighted Lancaster, on the left hand the 
English tramp, and ere long the Annie Mine 
loomed large above him. He grasped the 
hanging rope-ladder and drew himself noise- 
lessly on deck. There was no one in sight. 
He saw a light in the galley, and knew that the 
captain’s son, who kept the lonely anchor- 
watch, was making coffee. Alf went forward 
to the forecastle. The men were snoring in 
their bunks, and in that confined space the 
So he put 


heat seemed to him insufferable. 
on a thin cotton shirt and a pair of dungaree 
trousers, tucked blanket and pillow under his 





arm, and went up on deck and out on the 
forecastle-head. 

Hardly had he begun to doze when he was 
roused by a boat coming alongside and hailing 
the anchor-watch. It was the police-boat, and 
to Alf it was given to enjoy the excited con- 
versation that ensued. Yes, the captain’s son 
recognized the clothes. They belonged to Alf 
Davis, one of the seamen. What had hap- 
pened? No; Alf Davis had not come aboard. 
He was ashore. He was notashore? Then he 
must be drowned. Here both the lieutenant 
and the captain’s son talked at the same time, 
and Alf could make out nothing. Then he 
heard them come forward and rouse out the 
crew. The crew grumbled sleepily and said 
that Alf Davis was not in the forecastle; 
whereupon the captain’s son waxed indignant 
at the Yokohama police and their ways, and 
the lieutenant quoted rules and regulations in 
despairing accents. 

Alf rose up from the forecastle-head and ex- 
tended his hand, saying : 

“IT guess I ’ll take those clothes. Thank 
you for bringing them aboard so promptly.” 

*T don’t see why he could n’t have brought 
you aboard inside of them,” said the captain's 
son. 

And the police lieutenant said nothing, 
though he turned the clothes over somewhat 
sheepishly to their rightful owner. 

The next day, when Alf started to go ashore, 
he found himself surrounded by shouting and 
gesticulating, though very respectful, sampan 
men, all extraordinarily anxious to have him 
for a passenger. Nor dni the one he selected 
say, “You pay now,” when he entered his 
boat. When Alf prepared to step out on to 
the pier, he offered the man the customary ten 
sen. But the man drew himself up and shook 
his head. 

“You all right,” he said. “You no pay. 
You never no pay. You bully boy and all 
right.” 

And for the rest of the Annie Mine’s stay 
in port, the sampan men refused money at Alf 
Davis’s hand. Out of admiration for his pluck 
and independence, they had given him the 
freedom of the harbor. 
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23260 UBTLESS 
tine YOu would like 
. to hear about 


Fchildren of the Fa- 
therland, as the Ger- 
mans fondly call their 
country. If so, let us 
_ begin with their 
~ every-day outdoor 
- amusements. 

In almost every 
" park a certain plot 
of ground is set apart 
) for the use of young 
children, and there the 


“? of clean sand to be dumped. 
The ground thus occupied is generally a circle, 
with the sand in the center and benches around 
the circumference. Here, on a summer after- 
noon, one may chance upon a pretty sight: the 
nurses in their bright, clean gowns,— many of 
them dressed in the showy peasant costumes 
such as they wore in their country homes,— 
sewing and chatting on the benches, while their 
young charges, safe within this magic ring, are 
busy making forts, piling up mountains, play- 
ing ball, or doing whatever their fertile imagina- 
tions may suggest. In poor quarters of large 
cities, where there are no parks, long, low beds 
of sand are put in some out-of-the-way spot 
and kept in place by low boards. 

But, leaving these little ones to play in the 
sand, let us see what games the older children 
enjoy. Any one who has lived in the Father- 
land will tell you that German children have 
little time for play. School is the most impor- 
tant thing for them, and takes most of their 
time. And yet, children would not be children 
without play, and so in Germany, just as with 
us, the girls and boys have their games, even 


though they may not find as much time for 
them as do American children. 

If I were asked what is the favorite amuse- 
ment of German children, I should answer, 
taking long walks into the country. The love 
of nature seems to be born with most of them. 
Besides, they are sturdy young folks, and are 


. perfectly willing to 








4 A GERMAN CHILD TAKING AN OUTING WITH 
NURSE IN PEASANT COSTUME 


put up with inconveniences. For these reasons 
they are just the people to enjoy walking in the 
country, and the practice begun in childhood 
is kept up during life. When the children go 
on these long walks, they often carry what we 
298 
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should call a botanical box (that is, a tin box 
about a foot and a half long, with rounded 
edges, and a lid on hinges), slung over the 
shoulder by a strap. In this they carry a 





al 








OFF FOR A LONG WALK. 


luncheon. I may be wrong, but it seems to me 
that German children are even more hungry 
than our own American children. Like their 
parents, they have two breakfasts, one dinner, 
two suppers, and how much between meals 
I would n’t dare to say. Certainly they never 
go for a walk of any length without a luncheon 
of some sort. During school terms such expe- 
ditions are sometimes taken in company with 
the masters, when instruction in natural sci- 
ence and the beauties of nature is combined 
with the fun. In the highschools, besides such 
outings, there is oncé a year a grand excursion, 
lasting, it may be, two or three days. Some of 
the traveling is done by rail, but much more 
on foot. Mountains are climbed, the sources 
of rivers explored, specimens are collected for 
the school or for the private cabinets of pu- 
pils, cities are visited on the way, and their 
treasures of art, science, or history explained. 
Next in popularity after walking come 
swimming and skating. The facilities for these 





are better than our own, but because the towns 
and villages provide places for bathing in sum- 
mer and skating in winter, and encourage the 
people in using them. 

Closely connected with skating is coasting, 
and in this pastime, at least, German children 
have much to learn from our own. A cutter, 
as I believe our boys call their low, long, swiftly 
flying sleds, is not common in Germany, while 
that grandest product of coasting, the double- 
runner, is a still greater rarity, as I found 
when I attempted to explain to them its con- 
struction. Instead of these, they have a short, 
high, bobtailed sled, which you will find pic- 
tured in the coasting scene. You can ima- 
gine that with these no swift, inspiring coasting, 
making your breath stop, your eyes gleam, and 
your cheeks glow with excitement, could be 
done. Coasting as we know it is a pleasure 
almost unknown to German girls and boys; 
and yet their country in most parts is splen- 
didly adapted for it, being hilly, with long, 
broad, gently descending roads. 

In Germany, as in America, the varying sea- 
sons bring with them their especial pastimes. 








IN THE PARK. 


About tops, marbles, ball, hop-scotch, hoop- 


sports are much greater in Germany than in this rolling, and such games I need say little, for 
country —not that their rivers, ponds, or seas most of them are played in much the same 
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manner as in this country. The only tops I 
saw in Germany were whip-tops, which must 
be familiar to you all from old-fashioned pic- 
ture-books. ‘Their games of ball would seem 


= 





A GERMAN COASTING SCENE 
very tame to American boys. ‘They never 
have developed any one great national game, 
like baseball or cricket; indeed, athletics have 
little hold in Germany, except in the matter of 
pure gymnastics, such as involve the use of 
parallel and horizontal bars, dumb-bells, leap- 
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ing, etc. Baseball, football, cricket, and other 
manly and invigorating sports, which arouse so 
much enthusiasm here and in England, are al- 
most unknown in Germany. However, what 
is lost in outdoor 
sports is made good 
in a degree by the 
excellent drill of 
from one to three 
years in the army, 
which every able- 
bodied young man 
is obliged to under- 
go at about the age 
of twenty. 

And now that we 
have seen Hans and 
Gretchen at some 
of their games, I 
think we may well 
turn to see them at 
work ; for I suppose 
that is what most of 
you would call life 
at school. Certainly 
it is work for the 
German children, 
for their hours in 
school are longer 
and the tasks hard- 
er than yours. In 
Germany the law 
requires that every 
child attend school 
from the age of six 
up to fourteen. Par- 
ents are compelled 
to pay afine in court 
if their children are 
absent from school 
without good cause, 
and the child must 
make up the time 
lost by just as many 
extra days at the end ot his course as he has 
been absent. Children are called by their last 
names from the very first of their school-days. 
Their teachers are men almost without excep- 
tion. ‘The hours for attendance in the winter 


are from eight to twelve in the morning, and 
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from two to four in the afternoon; and in the 
warmer months from seven to eleven and from 
two to four. These hours are shortened for the 
younger children. On Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons the schools are closed. What 
seems strange to us is that all studying is done 
out of school. A class not having a recitation, 
therefore, is sent home, and so it happens that 
few children are all of the six hours a day in 
school, as the above hours would seem to in- 
dicate. The very little ones, for instance, may 
be in school from eight to nine, from eleven to 
twelve, and from two to three, the intervening 
time being spent at home in play or study. In 
consequence of this out-of-school study, all 
books, pencils, and stationery are taken home 
at the close of the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. This has given rise to the use of knap- 
sacks by both girls and boys. These knapsacks 
are made of leather either dressed or with the 
hair on. 

If a boy intends to carry his education be- 
yond that afforded by the grammar school, he 
is expected to enter the high school at the age 
of nine or ten years, where his lower-school 
studies are continued and languages are com- 
menced in a simple way. Girls in like manner 
go to a higher school. ‘The studies pursued in 
German schools are much the same as in our 
own. 

A branch of instruction which appeals to the 
hearts of most girls and boys is that in gym- 
nastics. Every school has its large gymnasium 
or drill-hall, where instruction in all the varied 
forms of indoor athletics is given to each class, 
generally twice a week, by a special master. 
Everything is done in an orderly, quiet, sys- 
tematic way. About the first thing to be taught 
is marching. When the weather permits, drills 
are held in the large playgrounds. The value 
of this instruction constantly increases, as it is 
commenced early in school-days and kept up 
until the boy is ready for the university. The 
girls have gymnastics, but of a lighter kind, in- 
cluding dancing in the high school. 

The authority of a German schoolmaster, 
both in and out of school, is very great. His 
word is law to parents, as it is to pupils. In 
the high schools good conduct and hard work 
are much encouraged, as is shown by the fact 
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that any boy who has reached the third high- 
est class,— there are eight altogether in the 
school,— and can obtain a certificate of good 
behavior from the master, is required to serve 


only one year in the army. If, however, the 
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master refuses to commend the boy’s scholar- 
ship or behavior, then he must serve for three 
years, with a lower class of men, and can never 
rise above the office of corporal. It therefore 
behooves every boy to attend strictly to his 
duties while at school. 

German fairy and wonder stories are famous 
the world over, the best being those collected by 
the brothers Grimm, which have been trans- 
lated and published in English. Story-books 
Most of 


their books are tales of old German heroes, 


for older children are not numerous. 


legends, histories of their own country, or books 
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of a similar nature which are designed to instruct 
rather than to amuse. After diligent inquiry I 
was unable to hear of any German magazines or 
papers published strictly for children, an omis- 
sion which we can scarcely understand in this 
country. Once, while living in Germany, I sent 
for a copy of St. NicHoLas, which, on its re- 
ceipt, created great surprise and admiration, and 
although the children could not translate the 
stories, they spent hours in copying the pictures. 

An account of the doings of German children 
would be very incomplete were I to pass by their 
holidays, those “ red-letter” days in the lives of 
all children— yes, and of grown folks as well. 
Your thoughts, I know, fly first to Christmas 
days, for it is only a few weeks ago that you 
yourselves were in the midst of that season, so 
we will speak of them before all others. 

Poor indeed is the family that cannot buy 
at least a very small Christmas tree. ‘The can- 
dles are lighted on Christmas eve, burned for 
a while, and then blown out, only to be re- 
lighted every evening for a week after. Many 
of the ornaments are made of candy, and are 
eaten by the children from night to night. 

Hans and Gretchen begin the celebration of 
Christmas day by going to church. After 
church comes the Christmas dinner, with its 
roast goose and other favorite dishes. In the 
evening old and young take part in jolly games, 
followed by light refreshments. 

Sometime between Christmas and New Year’s, 
Hans and Gretchen are treated to a perform- 
ance at the theater, prepared for the especial 
benefit of the children. The price of admission 
is at one half the usual rates, and the hours for 
the performance are from four to six in the after- 
noon. The play is based on some story well 
known to the children, as, for example, “ Cinder- 
ella” would be to our own children. The char- 
acters are taken by children, who frequently 
prove to be very clever young actors and ac- 
tresses. At the close of the performance, the 
children who have taken part are showered 
with bonbons which the spectators are always 
thoughtful enough to carry wich them. 

To a German child the Christmas holidays 
without sweet-cakes would be as much a failure 
as the same cherished days would be to an Eng- 
lish child without his plum-pudding and candy. 


And so there is a great deal of baking for 
weeks before the eventful time. 

When the town clock strikes the hour which 
ushers in the New Year, babel seems suddenly 
let loose upon the street. From all quarters 
comes the cry, “ Prosit Neu Jahr! Prosit Neu 
Jahr!” which is their equivalent for our “ Happy 
New Year.” And now for a half-hour or more 
all law is forgotten, and the police allow all sorts 
of tricks and noisy doings, only seeing that no 
harmful mischief takes place. For those who 
love quiet, New Year’s day in Germany is 
about like Fourth of July in America. 

One of the pleasantest customs which exist 
in Germany is the celebration of birthdays. 
Friends never forget each other on these days, 
and presents of a simple kind are given even 
more generally than at Christmas. But what is 
especially to the point is the sensible and happy 
way in which children solve the trying ques- 
tion of what to give to their parents. If the 
father is to have a birthday, each child in the 
family will present to him some self-offering. 
Hans may write a little poem or a short story ; 
Fritz may make a fine trellis for his father’s 
favorite rose-bush; Gretchen may practise for 
weeks to learn a new piece on the piano with 
which to surprise him ; and Pauline may commit 
to memory a pretty French poem. Against 
such proofs of his children’s thoughtful love and 
this display of their abilities, what would be the 
value of purchased gifts in the heart of any 
parent ? 

Out of about twenty holidays with which 
Hans and Gretchen are blessed during the year, 
the Emperor’s birthday stands forth conspicu- 
ously. The night before, the great military 
band parades the streets, accompanied by men 
bearing torches which look like small street- 
lamps illuminated with candles. This is a gala- 
night for the boys, who are allowed to follow 
the procession and see the fun. The next day 
the town is gay with flags and decorations ; and 
church services are held. But what attracts the 
children is the grand military review. Germany 
is a nation of soldiers, and their gorgeous uni- 
forms and great numbers make a fine display. 

Have you not wondered all this while whether 
Hans and Gretchen look like American chil- 
dren? Yes, they do—so much so that I have 
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scarcely thought to mention it. In dress there 
is a slight difference, especially among the boys. 
German boys generally wear a coat which but- 
tons straight up to the neck like a military coat 
—that is, without lapels. Often there is a 
“gather” in the back at the waist, which is 
prudently put there so that the coat may be 
enlarged somewhat as the boy grows. Boots 
are very generally worn by the smaller boys. 
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to their parents and elders. There is no argu- 
ing when they are told to do something dis- 
agreeable, no impertinent answers when scolded. 
To obey without question or complaint, at home 
or at school, is as natural to a German child as 
it is for a soldier to obey his superior officer. 
And then the regard which children and 
young people have for their parents and old 
persons is something from which I am afraid 











A THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE BY GERMAN CHILDREN 


Most of the boys who attend the high schools 
wear caps with very narrow vizors. The color 
and trimmings vary, each school in the empire 
having its special colors. In winter these are 
changed for caps with fur sides and cloth tops, 
the color of the cloth being that adopted for the 
school. Girls in Germany dress in the same 
fashions that prevail in this country. 

Hans and Gretchen are delightful children to 
know, and chiefly because they are so respectful 





not a few of our own girls and boys might 
learn a very useful lesson. 

Hans and Gretchen are not more perfect 
children than their American cousins, but if ever 
you meet them in their Fatherland, you may 
be sure you will find them polite to strangers, 
obedient and deferential to their elders, quiet 


and unassuming in their manners, hard workers, 
excellent scholars, and ready for fun whenever 
they find time to enjoy it. 
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IN OFFICIAL 


LIFE. 


By WaALDON FAWCETT. 


Tue little folks who reside in the homes of 
prominent public officials and statesmen at 
Washington are just as fond of household pets 
as are their cousins in other parts of the coun- 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY’'S PARROT. 


try, and there are at the national capital quite 
a number of little animals which not only hold 
the affection of their juvenile owners but amuse 
the prominent people of the national capital 
as well. Perhaps a more traveled assemblage 
of cats and dogs and birds could not be found 


anywhere else. ‘The people in official life at 





Washington, who have in a number of instances 
brought their pets with them, have come not 
only from every State in the Union but also 
from all parts of the world. 

A number of the occupants 
of the White House have had 
favorite horses of whom they 
were very fond. General Grant 
had one horse which he petted 
to excess, and Mrs. Cleveland 


beautiful horses which were re- 
served for her use while her hus- 
band was President. During the 
spring and summer months when 
President Cleveland lived at a 
country home five miles from 
Washington, Mrs. Cleveland fre- 
quently drove to and from the 
White House herself. 

Both Mrs. Cleveland and her 
children were very partial to big 
dogs, and during the time they 
lived at the White House, mother 
and children frequently could be 
seen upon the lawn on pleasant 
days, romping with a splendid 
St. Bernard, which was said to 
be one of the handsomest canines 
in America. 

Baby McKee, who was the joy 
of the Presidential household dur- 
ing the greater part of the time 
President Harrison was in office, 
was very loyal in his friendship 
for a great good-natured cat. 

When President McKinley oc- 
cupied the White House there was also as ten- 
ant there, a sleek and frisky pussy which rejoiced 
in the high-sounding but rather contradictory 
name of “ Thomas Jefferson McKinley.” This 


distinguished cat had a glossy black coat set off 


by a white slipper on each paw, a white tip on 
the tail, and a patch of white fur on the breast. 
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took great pride in a span of 
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One of the most amusing of the Washington 
pets is the handsome green parrot owned by 
Admiral George Dewey. The visitor to the 
Dewey home is likely to be reminded of the 
presence of the talkative bird, almost as soon as 
he enters the house, by hearing a call for “ ‘The 
admiral’s salute, sir!” or some similar ejacula- 
tion, piped out in a shrill voice. Although the 
Dewey parrot has been taught all sorts of sailor 
expressions, he is really a very well-behaved 
bird, and has never been known under any cir- 
cumstances to use the strong language to which 
we have been told parrots 
that have been educated at 
sea are often addicted. 

There are three little dogs 
in Washington which are al- 
most as great “ globe-trot- 
ters” as their mistress. They 
are three fleecy French 
poodles, looking for all the 
world like bundles of cot- 
ton, and they have lived in 
China, Russia, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Japan, Italy, 
and the United States. 
These much-traveled little 
canines are named “ Choco- 
late,” “Cosette,” and “ Mos- 
quito,” and belong to the 
Countess Marguerite Cas- 
sini, the adopted daughter of 
Count Cassini, the Russian 
ambassador to the United 
States. They are marvel- 
ously active, running to meet 
every visitor who enters the 
house. 

When ex-Senator George 
F. Edmunds of Vermont 
was a conspicuous member 
of the upper house of Con- 
gress, he was almost invari- 
ably accompanied in his 
strolls about the city by a 
fierce muzzled bulldog. The late Senator Mc- 
Millan of Michigan also had a bulldog, “ Vic- 
tor” by name; but this animal had one grave 
fault, a too great fondness for music — not that 
the mere enjoyment of musical strains would 
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be considered an offense, but Victor was not 


content to listen at a distance. He no sooner 
heard a band playing than he would tear off 
madly down the street, and was soon at the very 
head of the crowd of children following the 
procession. ‘These runaway episodes caused 
the stablemen, whose duty it was to look after 
Victor, many weary tramps, and they claimed 
that this longing to wander from his own door- 
yard was very strange, since the dog was then 
very old and partly blind— quite old enough, 


in fact, to know better. One day, a few years 


COUNTESS CASSINI'S THREE PET FRENCH POODLES 


ago, Victor had a terrific battle with a plucky 
dog owned by Senator Cullom of Illinois, and 
after that both animals had to go about in dis- 
grace, with muzzles on their heads. 

One of the most pathetic cases which have 
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ever been recorded of the devotion of a faith- 
ful dog to its dead owner is found in the daily 
visits of a splendid old collie, named “ Clyde,” 
to Edgewood, which was once the home of Sal- 
mon P. Chase, the chief justice of the United 
States during the Civil War. At the death of 
his daughter, whose constant companion the 
collie had been, the dog was given a home by 
a kind-hearted clergyman who resides in the 
vicinity. Now every day at dusk the loyal old 
watch-dog goes to the homestead, and conducts 
a sentry-like patrol about the premises. If a 
door should happen to be open, he enters and 
walks gravely about the rooms and corridors, 
taking no heed of anybody he meets. 

Almost all of the envoys who represent for- 
eign governments at the American capital have 
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pets, and in most cases these favored animals 
lead a life of ease and luxury. In the home of 
Lord Pauncefote, the late British ambassador, 
was an aristocratic dog named “ Briton,” whose 
ancestry could be traced back a great many 
years, and whose brothers, sisters, and cousins 
are all inhabitants of stately homes in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Briton’s distinguishing trait was his 
fondness for olives, a delicacy which the aver- 
age dog will not touch. 

One of the most expensive pets ever secured 
for an occupant of the White House was the 
canary “ Missouri Dick,” which had been taught 
to sing “ Yankee Doodle,” and for which a pa- 
triotic Western man is said to have paid thir- 
teen hundred dollars, in order that he might 
present the clever songster to Mrs. McKinley. 





THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED. 
(A True Story.) 





By CHARLES Newton Hoop. 


AT twenty-seven minutes past one that night, 
train No. 19, the ‘‘ North Shore Limited,” pulled 
into the New York Central station in Rochester 
seven minutes late. 

All of the way up from New York, in spite 
of the best efforts of the engineers, the train 
had been persistently dropping behind its sched- 


ule, and, with the worst part of the run yet to 
be made, it looked to the despatchers very 
much as though the train would be delivered 
to the Michigan Central at Suspension Bridge 
very nearly a quarter of an hour behind time. 
Big passenger engine No. 735 had been wait- 
ing for over ten minutes, and as soon as the 
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locomotive of the middle division had been 
uncoupled and had steamed away to the round- 
house, Bradley, the engineer, backed 735 into 
the train-shed and coupled up for the run. 

The depot-master strolled up to the cab while 
the inspectors and oilers were finishing their 
work on the wheels. 

‘Don’t suppose you can hold your own to- 
night, do you, Brad?” he asked. ‘‘ Must be a 
bad night for firing.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” answered the engineer. 
‘We ’ve just been talking it over, Allen and 
I, and we ’ve about made up our minds that 
No. 19 is going to run into Suspension Bridge 
on time to-night.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” laughed the depot-master. 
“You can’t do it, man. I ’d like to see you 
do seven minutes better than No. 19’s sched- 
ule, on a single track, on a night like this, when 
the Eastern fellows have all dropped back 
from schedule-time, every one of them. Well, 
I guess not! You ’re dreaming.” 

“ All right; you just watch us,” responded 
the engineer; and he smiled down on his friend 
the depot-master as he got the signal, and 
opened the throttle slowly. 

The magnificent train of vestibuled sleeping- 
cars rolled quickly out into the darkness. 

It was during the early months of the experi- 
ment made that year to shorten the time from 
New York to Chicago that trains were sent via 
the north shore of Lake Erie, through Canada, 
instead of following the south shore va Buffalo 
and Cleveland. Still further to shorten the 
route, the train run from Rochester 
directly to Suspension Bridge, on the Niagara 


was 


Falls branch, instead of running the longer way 
around through Buffalo. The Niagara Falls 
branch is a single-track road with a compara- 
tively heavy traffic, and some of the best men 
in the service were detailed to take the train 
over that division. 

It was a sultry, humid night, without a breath 
of air stirring. A slight drizzle of rain had 
fallen an hour or so before, and the wet rails 
ahead glistened dully under the glare of the 
headlight. A warm, clinging mist, which had 
grown to be almost a fog, hung over every- 
thing, and the darkness was intense. 

There was no delay at the junction or at the 
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crossover, and the train swung out on the Falls 
branch without checking speed. 

The fireman looked at his watch. ‘ Seven 
minutes and a half late by Ames Street,” he re- 
marked, as he turned again to his work of 
shoveling the coal into the fire-box. 

The engineer made no comment, but, with 
his eyes on the rails ahead, he pulled the throttle 
out the last half-inch, and felt the great loco- 
motive sway and strain as she plunged faster 
and faster through the night. The peacefully 
sleeping passengers in their berths behind did 





ENGINEER BRADLEY 


not know that their lives depended on this wild 
speed, and even the engineer himself had no 
idea that it was a race for life he was running 
instead of merely a record spin for 735. 

The train had no stops to make. It was a 
through run, with the right of way over every- 


‘thing. In spite of the wet rails the huge machine 


gained speed with every revolution of the wheels. 

The fireman looked at his watch quickly as 
the train flashed by a light. ‘‘ We made that 
mile in 68,” he remarked laconically, giving 
the bell-rope an exultant pull for a crossing. 
Bradley smiled grimly. At the next 
where the stretch of double track ended, the 
train had made up a minute and a half. 
Since the new flier had been put on there had 


station, 
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been scarcely a night when the engineer had 
found it possible to reach the end of the division 
ontime. “ We’ll do it this trip, if some freight 
does n’t ‘lay us out,’”’ remarked Bradley. 

“We ’re all right. We made that last mile 
in 62,” said the fireman, as the lights of Brock- 
port flashed by. 

The big locomotive rolled and lurched and 
trembled from her mighty efforts, but plunged 
ever on and on, as though determined to sur- 
pass her own record. 

It would have been a wild ride for one ac- 
customed only to the steady, even motion of the 
heavy sleeping-cars. The powerful engine tore 
through the darkness, straining, rushing, hurling, 
merely that the trip between two great cities 
might be shortened by only a very few minutes 
for the passengers who slept tranquilly on, all 
unconscious of the effort that was being made 
in their behalf. 

On dashed the heavy train with a seemingly 
greater speed—past tiny telegraph stations— 
sweeping through the sleeping towns with the 
wheels hammering a wild tattoo on the net- 
work of frogs and switches. A sudden glare 
of electric lights, some scattered buildings, a 
bunch of houses, a cluster of stores, a glimpse 
of brightly lighted but deserted streets, a glar- 
ing factory, again a bunch of houses, some 
scattered buildings, and on into the night; past 
long freight trains waiting quietly on sidings 
for the pet flier of the road to pass—and only 
two minutes late at Albion! 

‘““We made that last mile in 52,” remarked 
the perspiring but enthusiastic fireman. 

“That ’s close to a seventy-mile clip,” said 
“We ’ll be on time at Medina. 





the engineer. 
Now to make up that last minute. 
The train roared through Knowlesville be- 


” 


fore the sleepy telegraph operator could get out 


on to the platform to wave his customary salute,” 


and was away on the straight run to Medina, 
the half-way station of the road. The engineer 
had glanced at the illuminated time-indicator 
in front of the station as the train tore by. 


“There ’s a freight twenty minutes ahead,” he 


said, ‘‘ testing the road for us.” 

Just east of Medina the track crosses a long 
steel bridge over a good-sized stream which 
flows through a winding passage one hundred 


feet below. The eastern bank forms a long 
steep hill down to the water’s edge. A short 
distance back from the top of the hill a store- 
house had been erected near the railroad, and 
a short side-track put in for convenience in 
loading cars. 

The branch was a short one, the rails ending 
very near the brink of the ravine, and was con- 
nected with the main track by a “ blind switch,” 
that is, a switch which is seldom used and 
which bears no signal light. 

Between the time of the passage of the freight 
train and the coming of the Limited, some 
one had thrown this switch—for what purpose, 
or whether by accident or not, it was never 
known. 

The train was now within a mile of Medina, 
and running at a speed approximating sixty- 
five miles an hour, when engineer Bradley 
leisurely took his watch out and looked at it. 

“ Frank,” he said, turning to the young fire- 
man, “we ’ve done it, old boy. I ’ll have to 
shut her off a bit or we ’ll pass Medina ahead 
of time.” 

He pushed the throttle in a little, and the 
action of the straining, groaning, goaded engine 
became more even and the speed dropped to a 
regular, steady grind. The first village street- 
crossing was passed, and the heavy flier was 
rushing on at reduced speed, but still as fast 
as an ordinary passenger train. 

The open switch was still two thousand feet 
away— one thousand—five hundred—two hun- 
dred—one hundred. Suddenly the engine gave 
an awful lurch and swung heavily away from 
the main track. 

Bradley realized in an instant what had hap- 
pened. With marvelous quickness he shut off 
and reversed the engine and turned the air- 
brake on full. 

The great driving-wheels whirled backward 
and the clenching car-brakes ground out thou- 
sands of sparks, but the momentum of the 
heavy coaches and engine swept the train on 
relentlessly. It was one hundred feet to the 
end of the rails. 

“ Jump, Frank, jump!” shouted the engineer. 

The youth sprang to the side of the cab to 
obey, but, with a glance around at the intrepid 
engineer sticking to his post, he turned stub- 
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“735 CAME TO A STOP, WITH THE PILOT PROJECTING OVER THE EDGI 
OF THE RAVINE.” (SEE PAGE 310.) 
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bornly back to his place, just as the ponderous over the edge of the ravine and the headlight 


machine leaped from the end of the rails. 

The locomotive struck the earth with a ter- 
rific shock, but remained upright, and went 
reeling, staggering, plowing onward across the 
narrow roadway toward the brink of the ravine, 
almost as though she were still upon the rails. 

It was an awful moment, but there was no 
flinching. In desperation Bradley suddenly re- 
leased the brakes from the sliding car-wheels 
and then instantly turned the air on again. 

The expedient succeeded. With a last des- 
perate struggle of the powerful drivers whirling 
backward and trenching great grooves in the 
earth, 735 half overturned, gave a shuddering 
roll and came to a stop, with the pilot projecting 


glaring down the awful path which lay ahead. 

A hundred or more passengers in the com- 
fortable cars behind slept peacefully on, and 
doubtless some of them grumbled because the 
North Shore was two hours late at Detroit. 

“It ’s a lucky thing,” said the engineer, as 
he and the fireman worked over 735 while 
they were waiting for the wrecking train and 
the relief engine—“‘it ’s a mighty lucky thing 
that we made up that time east of Medina, for 
if wed been running as we usually do through 
here—” 

“Tt does look rather unhealthy down that 
hill,” remarked the fireman, musingly, as he 
peered down the steep declivity before them. 














THERE are three birds 
that at any time, if it is 
not very stormy, will help 
to make many a winter’s 
day merry. These are 
the two nuthatches and 

the chickadee. They 
are often found to- 
gether, and are as 
much features of the 
season as withered 
leaves or snow 
and ice. Every- 
body knows the 
chickadee. Em- 
erson, in a poem, 
has been its best 
biographer. But the 
lively nuthatches have 
been too much neglected. 


CHICKADEES. Perhaps it is because they 


do not sing; yet they are not mute, and their 
querulous cries fit well with many a wild win- 
ter day. 


But what we can see is as much to 


SOME WINTER BIRDS. 





By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 


be considered as what we hear, and so I wish 
to say a word about sights that at this season 
so largely take the place of sound. 

These three birds are always busy, and this 
is significant. If never idle, it behooves us to 
know what is the meaning of their ceaseless 
activity. Watching them closely, we find they 
are searching for food. Like ourselves, they 
must eat to live, but the trunk of a tree does 
not appear to be a promising field for food. 
This is because our eyes are not so sharp as 
theirs, and we get a valuable hint from this 
simple fact. If we looked at all objects more 
closely than we are apt to do, we would see 
In winter nature does not display her- 
Only in the 


more. 
self for our ready recognition. 
glory of summer days is she on dress-parade. 
With few exceptions, nature’s bright uniforms 
have been laid aside in midwinter. A plainer 
dress befits the winter season, and it is one so 
plain at times that sharp eyes are needed to 
distinguish the moving figures from the back- 
ground. 

Over the gray trunks of trees gray birds 
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creep ; or, if they tarry a moment at one spot, the 
wrinkles and black knots on the bark blend with 
the black-and-white markings of the birds, and 
so the general resemblance in color of tree and 
bird is preserved. The illustration on this page 
tells its own story better than words can do it. 

The woods in winter should not be known 
only through hearsay. The full meaning of the 
round year cannot be appreciated by us if we see 
the world only at certain seasons. Almost any 
bird, even on a winter day, can keep us busy 
from dawn to dark. Wherever found, it is al- 
ways there for a purpose, and it is our part to de- 
termine what that purpose is. The acquiring 
of facts in nature is not play, but work; yet so 
pleasant is it to unfold life’s mysteries, it is 
never drudgery. The earnest naturalist never 
grows weary. 

Why, as the nuthatches and chickadee are 
gray and black and white, are not all birds 
colored in this inconspicuous way? ‘The ques- 
tion opens up a long series of problems, and the 
way to solve them is to spend days in the 
woods. If there 
were no other birds in the woods, then it would 
not matter much what their color was. They 
might be bright red and find food just the 
But there are other birds about, and 
Hawks have sharp eyes, 


I can give only a hint here. 


same. 
hunting-birds at that. 
but not often sharp enough to see a nuthatch, 
unless very near. If the bird was bright red it 
would have a sorry time of it dodging the little 
falcons that are ever darting about; one of these 
hunters is so quick that it is sometimes called 
“feathered lightning. 

“ But the cardinal grosbeak is red, and yet 


” 


’ 


is here all winter, too,” as some one reminded 
me recently, when talking of birds at this time 
of year. 

“True,” I replied; “but they do not go 
scrambling over tree-trunks, thus making them- 
selves unnecessarily conspicuous.” 

It is a fact that the cardinal does not make 
itself conspicuous in winter, in spite of its bright 
plumage. There are many constantly near my 
home; yet they go dodging in and out among 


the blackberry and smilax tangles, or flit from 





base to summit of cedars, but always keep out of 
view for much of the time. We catch glimpses 
of them on the wing far more often than we 
actually see them sitting perhaps at the end of 





““THE WRINKLES AND BLACK KNOTS ON THE BARK BLEND WiTH 
THE BLACK-AND-WHITE MARKINGS OF THE BIRDS 

an outreaching branch, as the song-sparrows do 

when singing. Now this song-sparrow is very 

much the color of the stick it perches upon. 

If it did not move at times, it would be very 

hard to distinguish from a knot on a tree. 

“ Then why should not all the birds be green 
in summer, so we could not see them at all?” 
asked my young friend. 

I confess that I could not tell him, and could 
only suggest that it would be better to study 
birds where they are found, and learn each for 
himself all that he can. 
ally acquired, are worth a great deal. They 


A few facts, person- 


help us to think for ourselves, and what we 
learn through our own efforts will be longest 


remembered and go furthest to enable us to 
understand the beautiful world in which we live. 











A VOAGE WIth 6he 
Ol DREAM -RING. 


By Emma L. STEVENs. 
— HEN bedtime comes to the girls and boys, 
Hi. } WV: And the moon looks round and large, 
(ZR The old Dream King doth merrily sing 
As he sails along in his barge. 
Now listen well, I have news to tell, 
And the secret you must keep: 
You can never ride by the Dream King’s side 
Till after you ’ve dropped asleep! 


Sie 


> eed UT when you ’ve cuddled down for the night, 
Py y And soon into slumber glide, 
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44. 
\977me As you fall asleep, then with a sweep 


He takes you off for a ride. 

The barge of the King is swift and strong, 
And it rides on the river Sleep; 

Its sails gleam white through the darkest night 
As it slides o’er the waters deep. 
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A VOYAGE WITH THE OLD DREAM-KING. 





















SaeeeAR out from the shore on the river wide 
Meee Lies the wonderful isle “Just Right.” 
MASE Here are bands that play all the livelong day, 
And rockets to light at night. 

¥ There are lovely dolls with golden hair, 

4 And the finest of painted toys; 

But there are no schools nor tiresome rules 


To bother the girls and boys. 


Siw 


MHERE are charming birds with pea-green wings, 
And beautiful cats so white; 

There are kittens to match that never scratch, 
And puppies that never bite. 

Though you play all night on the golden sands 
Of this wonderful isle so fair, 

With the morning light you must take your flight, 
Nor dreamily linger there. 


oP? 


ITH a hop and skip you board the barge, 

a And go sailing back to town, 
While the gay old King doth cheerily sing 
As he carefully drops you down. 

And when you awake you find yourselves 
In your little beds, safe and well; 

And you tumble out, with a merry shout, 
To the sound of the breakfast bell! 
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THE FIRE CAT. 





By JosEPH BLETHEN. 





Tue Gold Bond Mine needed a dam to con- 
trol its water-power, and twenty-five wood- 
choppers had, in some way, to be convoyed up 
on Mount Baker to build it. 

The superintendent had spent a week at 
Maple Falls, where the trails from the moun- 
tains meet the rails from Puget Sound, enlist- 
ing his party of twenty-five wood-choppers, and 
outfitting them for the three weeks which would 
be occupied in going to the mine, building the 
dam, and returning. He had selected a typi- 
cal woodsman for foreman, a big, hard-working 
logger named Duffy, who he knew would rush 
the construction with all speed. As guide he 
selected Simcoe, the coolest Indian on Puget 
Sound ; for there were two dangers ahead of the 
expedition, both of which demanded peculiar 
skill. The dangers were from the forest fires, 
which a dry summer had set raging through 
the foot-hills, and from lawless gangs of miners 
employed by rival mining companies. 

“ Duffy,” said the superintendent, the morning 
the Indian arrived, “this is Simcoe, the guide. 
You will take orders from him going and com- 
ing; but once in camp you are boss.” 

“ Orders from an Injun!” exclaimed Duffy, 
looking at Simcoe in well-exaggerated amaze- 
ment. “Whatever do we want of a Yakima 
Injun from the desert to take us up a mountain ? 
What can a desert Injun know about big tim- 
ber? Give us a white man, that won’t run the 
first time he hears a tree fall.” 

“T picked this Indian out particularly for this 
part of the expedition,” replied the superinten- 
dent, quietly, “just as I picked you out for the 
other part of the job.” 

“ Well, when I take orders from a Injun I ’Il 
know it!” 

The superintendent interrupted, and Duffy 


3 


saw a light in the man’s eye that silenced all 
argument. 

“You will follow Simcoe or stay at Maple 
Falls,” he said calmly. “The company is n’t 
going to risk twenty-five men in those forest 
fires with any guide but the best. Simcoe could 
fall down any side of that mountain in the dark 
and bring you into town for breakfast, and Sim- 
coe it is, whether Duffy goes or not.” 

* Oh, all right,” replied Duffy, with the air of 
a man forced to a disagreeable task. “ What 
the company says goes, whether it’s Injun or bad 
bacon. You’re ‘it,’ Simcoe.” 

The Indian stood through the dialogue, un- 
moved and uninterested. He knew the woods- 
man’s breed, and he knew, also, that the extrav- 
agant words of big white men were forgotten 
when the labor of the trail began. But the 
plain words of the superintendent pleased him ; 
they left no chance for any argument to develop 
after the expedition was in motion. Besides, 
there was another danger on which the super- 
intendent had not counted, the danger from 
cougars, which would be driven up to the snow- 
line by the fires below. 

The pack-train started early in the day, and 
traveled through tall timber till camp for the 
first night was made at a lake, just where the big 
timber began thinning at the edge of the foot- 
hills. Even there the smoke from the forest 
fires, which were raging higher up on the sides 
of the hills, choked them. Next day the march 
was resumed, and Duffy became more recon- 
ciled to the guide, who led them safely around 
more than one fire which, at first glance, seemed 
to be effectually disputing the trail of the Gold 
Bond party. 

To Simcoe the setting of a fire in the timber 
during a dry, withering August at the end of a 
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hot summer, when a fir-tree was coated with 
pitch and ready to flame at a spark, was equiva- 
lent to horse-stealing on the desert. 

The same heat that had rendered the forest 
dry as tinder and covered the sky with smoke 
and ashes from the countless forest fires had 
melted the snow on Mount Baker till only white 
spots clung to the black sides here and there, 
and the glaciers roared with the many rushing 
streams that ran like veins and arteries through 
them. The owners of the Gold Bond Mine 
had seized this opportunity to send in a party 
of loggers to build a dam across a mountain 
stream, that a stamp-mill, to be built the next 
season, might always have a head of water suf- 
ficient to run its machinery. The low water 
gave an exceptional opportunity to build the 
reservoir at this time. 

Twenty-five experienced loggers can go into 
camp away up where the scrub timber is getting 
very thin, and make a dam grow so fast that the 
contract seems only an exhibition drill. Above 
these men, as they worked on the Gold Bond’s 
dam, were snow-capped peaks outlined against 
a cloudless sky. Below them the thin, brown 
timber, splashed with white patches where here 
and there small banks of snow lay yet unmelted, 
stretched on down till the smoke from the for- 
est fires set the hillsina blur. Daily the smoke 
increased until the loggers, accustomed as they 
were to forest fires in the great timber of Puget 
Sound, grew alarmed. Each day new fires 
appeared where there was no fire the day be- 
fore, and where it was impossible for them to 
have been caused by flying sparks; and the 
suspicion grew that they had been started by 
the men of an opposition company who were 
more than willing to discourage them from build- 
ing the dam. 

“ How ever will we get back to Maple Falls 
with those forest fires raging all around the 
mountain?” demanded Duffy of the Indian 
guide. “Somebody must be startin’ ’em to 
spite us,” he added. 

Simcoe was awed and had no answer ready. 
The heat of these August days was depressing. 
But high up the side of the mountain as they 
were, the nights were clear and cool, and the 
men were sure of a sound, refreshing sleep. 
The foreman drove the work ahead, and in 
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fifteen days the dam was completed. The only 
thing remaining was to fill the reservoir and 
test the strength of the work. This required 
several days, for the stream, owing to the exces- 
sive heat, was low. During the time necessary 
to fill in, the men were employed in clearing on 
what would be later the water-covered bottom 
and sides of the reservoir. Simcoe, during these 
days, tramped about the hills, watched the 
trails where the fire encroached upon them, and 
with his rifle brought fresh meat daily into 
camp. But at last the tiny pond crept up to 
the overflow of the dam and trickled over it in 
a small stream. Then the men, over-anxious 
about the great fires, gladly broke camp and 
prepared to begin the descent early the next 
morning. 

The men lay down to sleep, and the foreman 
looked for Simcoe. The moment had come for 





SIMCOE 


the foreman to turn the command over to the 
Indian, who was captain on the trail. The sky 
was cold, clear, and moonless above them. 
Below them, down among the hills, was a sea 
of black smoke, out of which flashed here and 
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there a glow of red as some tree became a torch 
of flame in the hurricane of fire. The foreman 
was decidedly nervous over the prospect of a 
descent through this glowing tract, and he 
wanted to have a good talk with Simcoe be- 
fore they started. 

He found the Indian sitting at the end of 
the dam, his rifle across his knees, silently con- 
templating the fires in the distance below. 

“She ’s sure pretty warm pyrertechnic over 
yonder,” said the foreman. 

“¢ Pyrer’ what ?” demanded the Indian, his 
voice betraying a slight nervousness. 

“* Technic,’ Simcoe. All same fireworks. 
You savvy fireworks, Simcoe ?” 

The Indian felt relieved. He was troubled 
in his mind about this spread of the forest fires, 
and the sound of a new word had jarred on 
him like an ill omen. He did not fear the 
fires. His plan for descending through them 
was clearly mapped in his mind. 

But in the days when the others had worked 
on the dam he had watched the fires increase 
till a great dread had seized him. What had 
set these fires so high up the mountain and so 
close to the snow-line? Surely, nothing but 
the Fire Cat, he said to himself. Indian-like, 
he feared this dreadful myth of the tribe, for he 
believed it to be true. 

As the two men sat on the edge of the dam 
and watched the grand panorama of red flame 
playing against the black of the smoke, each 
forgot the color of the other, and their talk 
dropped to low tones and earnest speech. Sim- 
coe told the foreman his plan for taking the 
expedition down to Maple Falls. At midnight 
he proposed to open the outlet under the dam 
and let the entire contents rush away down the 
bed of the mountain stream to the lake in the 
foot-hills. Then they would close the dam, 
which would fill naturally. At daylight the 
men were to be ready for a rush, as they must 
make the lake by nightfall. ‘The rush of water 
down the stream would soon reach the fires and 
cool a path for their descent to the lake. There 
they would rest overnight, and on the next day, 
if necessary, raft themselves across and crawl 
down the outlet till they had passed out of the 


lower fire-line. To this plan the foreman read- 


ily agreed, adding that Simcoe “shorely was 
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on to this trail business to think out such a 
scheme.” 

Then the foreman fell to speculating on the 
cause of the forest fires, and announced his 
beliet that the workers in a rival mine, after 
being driven off the Gold Bond Company’s 
land by Simcoe and Duffy’s men, had returned 
to fire the trail and to play even by shutting 
them in to starve behind a wall of fire. 

But the Indian only shook his head. 

“‘ Well, some one has to start a fire,” persisted 
the foreman. “ Forest fires don’t start on their 
own hook.” 

The Indian was silent for a long while before 
he replied, speaking slowly the English he had 
learned at the reservation school : 

“T have seen fires start way up in the hills 
where there was no man—no trapper—no pro- 
spector— no wood-chopper,” said the Indian, 
in. his halting way. 

And then he went on to tell how his father 
was a Yakima, and knew but little of the woods; 
and how his uncle, who was a Lummi, knew 
much of the woods, and had told of the great 
fires which came in these mountains in his 
youth before the white man came, but that no 
man had set them. 

“Then it ’s the sun shining on a rotten 
stump — what those assay-office sharps call 
spontanyus c’mbustion,” growled the foreman, 
who did n’t feel any too comfortable over Sim- 
coe’s mysterious tale. 

Again the Indian noted the sound of unusual 
words the foreman used, and again he became 
moody for a time. 

“These fires always come in hot weather,” 
persisted the wood-chopper. “It stands to 
reason it ’s the dry brush and the hot sun and 
the rotten stumps. I remember my father tell- 
ing of his barn catching fire from his putting 
wet grass in it. The sun on the barn heated 
the stuff till it blazed.” 

But the Indian was unmoved. 
heart was the tribal tale of the Fire Cat, and to 


Down in his 


him no scientific excuses which concerned wet, 
rotten stumps could stand for a forest fire. 
August was the month when the Fire Cat 
roamed the mountains, jumping from the Olym- 
pics across to the Selkirks, from the Selkirks to 
Baker, from Baker to Rainier, and then back to 
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the Olympics, turning the whole of Puget Sound 
into a smoke-veiled, ash-covered country. This 
was August, and fire after fire had sprung from 
the hillsides close to the snow-line, in timber 
too poor to attract cruisers and too thick to 
allow mineral prospectors any chance at ledges. 

Nothing but the Fire Cat could have done 
it, Simcoe thought. Besides, while the men were 
at work on the dam he had trailed around the 
peak and looked off to the north, where he 
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halting. He even asked to hear the story, and 
listened attentively as the red man resumed his 
narrative. The substance of the legend as 
Simcoe told it was this: 

“ When the Lummi first came to the Sound 
there were lazy Indians in the islands who had 
no lodges and knew not how to tan skins for 
clothing. The Lummi drove them away and 
settled on the islands. 


every summer the red salmon were taken in the 


Game was plenty, and 





THE 


could see the peaks of the Selkirks just clearing 
the smoke-clouds around their bases. Was not 
that the track of the Fire Cat also? 

“TI do not use the big words of the white 
man ; I use short talk,” Simcoe went on. “ My 
uncle heard the truth from his father in the 
lodges on Lummi Island, just as it has been 
told from father to son since the Fire Cat was 
set loose in the mountains. It is the truth as 
I will tell it to you sitting by this cool water, 
which is the only thing feared by the Fire 
Cat.” 

The wood-chopper caught the earnest tone of 
the Indian, and found his own easy excuses 


DAM. 


passes and were dried for winter. The tribe 
prospered, and the great chief had many skins 
and battle-spears. So rich did he grow that he 
stored great wealth in a cave in the Olympics, 
many days by canoe from the Lummi lodges 
on the islands—a cave high up where no 
other Indian had ever been. He was a strong 
chief, and he caught a great cougar-cat and 
trained her to dwell in the cave. She was the 
biggest cat ever seen in the mountains, and 
when the tribe learned of it no man dared go 
near to look upon the chief’s riches. 

“When he died, he made his two sons chiefs 


of the tribe, and told them that, should mis- 
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fortune come, they should go to the cave with 
fifty men, and tie a fawn before it. When the 
great cat came out to devour the fawn the 
fifty men were to hurl their spears into the cat 
and kill her, and thus be able to enter the cave 
and secure the riches stored there. 

“ But one of the sons was greedy, and gather- 
ing fifty young men about him, he told them 


“That was in the month you call August, 
the month after the red salmon came among 
the islands. Since that time every year in Au- 
gust the great cat comes out of the cave and 
flies about the mountain in a rage, for no man 
has dared go to the cave to slay her. She has 
grown to be the greatest of all the cougars, and 
no man has seen her since the fifty spearmen 





THE LAKE IN THE FOOTHILLS. 


of the cave. ‘Let us go there,’ said he, ‘and 
kill the great cat, and secure this wealth of 
my father which is lying hid.’ The fifty men 
went with him, for they were young and ad- 
venturous. When they reached the cave they 
tied a fawn before it, and presently a great 
cat bounded forth and seized it. Then the 
fifty raised their spears and rushed forward. 
But the cat which had seemed to them so 
great was only a kitten, and the great mother 
cat came bounding out. The chief’s son was 
the first to fall, crushed under one blow of the 
cat’s paw. The fifty ran screaming about the 
timber, but the great cat pursued and killed 
Then she returned to the dead kitten, 
She clawed the huge 


them. 
and her rage increased. 
trees till the pitch burst into flame and the 
forest roared with the fire. 

“Then she jumped from mountain to moun- 
tain, scratching the trees till they all blazed, and 
all the region was hung low with smoke. 


were slain, for she jumps from mountain to 
mountain in the night, when all the Indians 
who have gone down to the islands to take 
the red salmon are drying them for winter. In- 
dians do not like the woods in August.” 

Simcoe, as he told the tribal tale, had be- 
come conscious of a change in the wind. For 
days the air about their camp had been clear, 
the smoke-banks drifting around the bases of 
the hills toward the east. But now, as he 
paused, the air was filling with smoke, which 
clearly meant that the fire was running up the 
cafion before the wind to sweep the camp in 
its fury. As the Indian ceased talking to the 
foreman, whose interest in the tale had rendered 
him oblivious to all else, he also scented the 
smoke and awoke to its meaning. 

“She ’s shore hittin’ the trail for us, Simcoe. 
The mischief take your Fire Cat story, anyhow! 
You ’ve got me that nervous I want to yell.” 

Down the cafion they heard a noise that 
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came louder than the draw of the wind through 
the scrub timber—a hissing, crackling noise, 
that spoke the footfall of the fire in new fuel. 
The white man felt suddenly sick at the sound 
of the approaching fire; the red man braced 
himself against the dam. To the white it was 
merely the approach of a forest fire; to the red 
it meant the presence of the dread Fire Cat up 
the canon. 

Through the smoke they could see flashes of 
bright flame, which was spitting showers of sparks 
from their quivering tongues, and every new 
flash rose a little nearer and a little clearer. 
The fire, attacking a new tree which the recent 
hot weather had coated with pitch, would rush 
up the trunk and roar among the branches with 
as much fierceness as though the tree had been 
purposely coated with oil. Hot ashes began 
falling about the two men by the dam, warn- 
ing them that the time for action had come. 
To open the flood-gate of the dam was useless 
against such a fire. The foreman suggested 
calling the men and retreating up the peak be- 
yond the timber, where the fire could not follow. 
But Simcoe said no, because the fire would pen 
them up on the peak for days, and they would 
go very hungry. 

“JT ’d rather go hungry than be burned up 
in that Fire Cat jamboree!” exclaimed Duffy. 

“We go up rock, what then?” demanded 
Simcoe, quietly. “Fire on this side now; fire 
run round all sides and hold us on rock. 
Bimeby come cat, cougar-cat, from timber. Cat 
eats horses —then fight man. No. We must 
chop open the dam, let big water run down 
cahon. Water make hole through fire. Every 
man take some grub, one blanket, one ax. Rush 
down cafion after water. Fire lower down not 
so bad. Burned out. Reach lake by morning. 
Camp there safe.” 

“Chop open the dam! Bust up the whole 
show just when she’s finished! Simcoe, you ’re 
shore daffy! You ’re scared by your own yarn 
of this cat that jumps around the map of 
North America so fast she hits only the high 
spots. We ’ll rush up the peak to the snow, 
and camp —” 

The foreman’s words died into silence, and 
he crouched to the ground in horror. Dimly 
he saw the Indian flatten himself against the 


dam and throw his rifle up as if to ward off a 
blow. Out of the terror of the night, almost at 
their feet, had sounded the shrill cry of the cou- 
gar, the dreaded timber-cat of Puget Sound—a 
wailing cry, long and despairing. Instantly the 
cry was answered by another and another, fill- 
ing the men with a panic of sudden fear. 

Simcoe was the first to recover his senses. 
Jabbing Duffy with his rifle, he cried out : “The 
pond! Jump in the pond!” Duffy obeyed, 
and Simcoe ran to where the men, roused by 
the cries of the cougars, were shaking them- 
selves out of their blankets. Forcing the men, 
thus rudely awakened, before him into the 
water, Simcoe followed, till all were waist-deep 
in the pond. The cold water struck a chill to 
them, but the deep red glow in the ravine, the 
smoke in their eyes, and the wailing of the 
cougars still in their ears held them speechless. 
Not until they heard Simcoe’s voice crying, 
“ Fire no burn a wet shirt. Cougar-cat no 
swim,” did they realize their danger and wel- 
come even the freezing mountain water. It 
meant safety from fire and from fur, and they 
stood waist-deep and shivered. 

Suddenly there came that piercing cry again, 
and a black something shot from a tree across 
the glare of the fire to the top log of the dam. 
Almost before the men had realized that it was 
the cougar, Simcoe had taken aim a little back 
of the blazing eyes, and fired. The great cat 
yelled again, sprang into the air, and came 
down in the water among the terrified men. 
But Simcoe’s deadly bullet had found the shoul- 
der. The cat sank where she struck the pond, 
leaving the men, who had thrown themselves 
flat in the water when she jumped, to rise — 
blowing, shivering, but in safety. 

A second cougar, leaping from tree to tree, 
passed the pond without offering a mark to Sim- 
coe’s rifle. A third crept up the stream on the 
other side to the corral, where it frightened the 
pack-horses into such a panic that they all broke 
their tethers and raced away in every direction. 

“ They ‘ll have to shift for themselves,” said 
Duffy. 

For several moments the men stood in the 
water, hearing only the cries of the two cougars, 
growing fainter as they retreated toward the 
Suddenly a burning ember fell in the 


peaks. 
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pond and sent up a spout of steam as the water 
quenched the live coals. This roused Simcoe 
from the terror of superstition to a realization of 
immediate physical danger. The fire would soon 
reach the dam and destroy it. But the nearness 
of the fire meant safety from the cougars. 

Ordering the men out of the water, Simcoe 
gave directions for putting together the small 
packs which they were to carry. 

To chop two or three logs in the bulge of the 
dam was as dangerous a task as breaking a log 
jam. Duffy would let no other ax but his un- 
dertake it. They put a rope about his chest, 
high under his arms, and stood ready to draw 
him bodily away at the first sign of collapse. 
While Duffy chopped, Simcoe again immersed 
the men in the pond, calling them to him one 
by one, and tying their red neck-handkerchiefs 
across their noses, that they might not suffocate 
in the blind dash that must be made down the 
bed of the stream after the deluge which the 
breaking dam would set free. 

Superstitious Indian that he was, Simcoe had 
nerved himself to this duty. Fire Cat or no 
Fire Cat, he must lead the plunge down the bed 
of this mountain stream and guide these twenty- 
five wood-choppers to safety. He knew that 
the entire twenty-five would follow him, even 
through that burning cafon. 

The foreman’s ax was swinging against the 
key-log at the bottom of the dam. The thick- 
ening smoke had forced him to wrap a wet 
cloth over his mouth and nose. Simcoe worked 
along the line of men who held the rope, speak- 
ing cool words of encouragement, and over and 
over repeating his admonition: ‘“ When the wa- 
ter runs out jump in the hole and roll in the 
mud.” He was roping the men in a line like 
mountain-climbers, that no one might be lost in 
the plunge down the canon. 

Chop, chop! went the foreman’s ax, every 
blow sounding less clear in the approaching 
roar. The crackle and hiss of the nearing 
flames was getting horribly plain, for it was be- 
coming a matter of seconds between them and 
Simcoe’s words were needed 


intolerable heat. 
to keep the men from swarming into the pond. 
Suddenly they felt a jarring of the ground 
under their feet, and Simcoe yelled: “ Pull!” 
The rope tightened, and the foreman was 
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roughly dragged up the bank. Water spurted 
from a crack low down in the dam. Every man 
ran for the pond. The water seemed to lean 
toward the retaining logs, gently at first, then 
firmly, then to push with a purpose. The logs 
cracked, groaned, gave way, and leaped down 
the ravine, borne on the very water which they 
had lately held captive. The men, rolling in 
the mud where a moment before there had been 
a pond of water, heard the miniature deluge 
crashing down the cafion, heard the hiss of 
steam, and knew that now or never was their 
chance. ‘They must follow the path cleared 
through the fire along the bed of the small] 
mountain stream before the heat could dry up 
the sudden flow of water. 

Stumbling, springing up again; now flat on 
their faces to escape a wave of hot smoke, now 
sliding over a charred log; dropping down, 
when their feet touched soft mud, to re-moisten 
their face-masks, or pausing to tighten the rope 
and aid a fallen man to his feet; on down, 
down they went, each following the man ahead, 
and all blindly trusting their Indian guide, who 
led the line, and who was confirming the super- 
intendent’s statement that “Simcoe could fall 
down any side of that mountain in the dark 
and bring you safe to town for breakfast.” 

Simcoe’s prediction that the fire in the lower 
levels had burned so long that.it must be dying 
out proved true. As the flood of water, re- 
leased by the broken dam, swept on down the 
bed of the mountain stream, its quantity les- 
sened, but its need became less. Long before 
the expedition reached the lake, Simcoe knew 
that they had passed the main fire, and were 
only passing through the awful devastation of its 
wake. Daylight came slowly over the moun- 
tain, and penetrated the smoke long before they 
reached the lake. The men, wearied toa point 
of collapse, begged to stop for rest and food. 
But Simcoe dreaded the heat of smoldering 
logs, glowing stumps, and deceitful ash-heaps. 
He urged his party on and on till the lake 
was reached. ‘There, more dead than alive, 
the men ate their fill, dried their clothes, and 
lay down to sleep. Blackened by smoke, torn 
by underbrush, and smeared with the wet mud 
that had saved their lives, they looked like 


demons from another world. But Simcoe was 
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proud of them and they certainly of him. With 
his back against a rock, he looked up at the 
smoke-hidden sun and thanked the Great Spirit 
that he, Simcoe, had been able to lead his party 
safely by the fury of the Fire Cat. 

At noon Simcoe roused the men, and then 
went to sleep himself while the foreman di- 
rected the building of a crude ‘raft. Night- 
fall was the signal for a long sleep, for now 
that the main danger was past, the guide was 
easy on the men. At dawn they had their 
breakfast, and pushed out on the lake. It was 
slow progress, and the day was spent in reach- 
ing the outlet. There, just as they were going 
into camp, the superintendent found them; for 
the Gold Bond people had sent him in at the 
head of a rescue party. The superintendent’s 
greeting of Simcoe testified to his sincere regard 
for the Indian guide. Simcoe, in a few words, 
told of the destruction of the dam under his 
orders, and of the escape down the bed of the 


mountain stream. Duffy expected to hear the 


superintendent break out in a wrathful denun- 
ciation at the loss of the dam. Instead, the 
superintendent’s grim comment was that he had 
expected to find the dam destroyed by the fire, 
and the men camped on the peaks eating horse- 
meat with the cougars. 

“ We tried to start in after you a week ago,” 
said he. “ But the fires were too hot. There 
has not been a human being in these hills for 
three weeks.” 

Simcoe smiled at this last intelligence. But 
Duffy was thinking of something else. “ No 
one in forthree weeks! Then who set all them 
fires in the hills ?” he exclaimed. 

Neither the superintendent nor any one of 
the rest of the party had an answer. Duffy 
the rebellious looked at Simcoe the faithful, and 
was silent. He was not ready to accept the 
Fire Cat, but down in his heart there was a 
sudden grand respect for the Indian who, be- 
lieving in the dread superstition, had braved it 
to lead his comrades through the fire to safety. 
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TO-DAY. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT 
Upon John Ruskin’s writing-desk 
A slab of chalcedony lay, 
And on it, cut in careful script, 
The word “ To-day.” 


Honored of all, a wondrous man, 
And held a prophet in his way, 





SPOFFORD. 


He let “To-morrow ” bide its time, 
And used “ To-day.” 


Upon the tablet of the will 

How good to write, the selfsame way, 
Putting to-morrow’s uses by, 

The word “ To-day”! 
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ARISTOCRATIC SQUIRRELS. 


By MEREDITH NUGENT. 





NEAR a Certain Western city, a family of 
squirrels found their way into a fine country 
house and lived in it during a winter while the 
owner was traveling in Europe. He thought the 
house had been securely closed, but the sly long- 
tailed creatures hit upon some unguarded crev- 
ice and took possession. One day a neighbor 
saw one of the squirrels gazing out through a 
window, very much at his ease. A number of 
people went in to drive out the little intruders, 
but could not find even the tiniest baby squir- 
rel, and they had to give up the search. 

A few days later, Mr. Squirrel was again seen 
at the window, and the men determined to 
make another search for the sly fellows. This 
time, however, instead of rummaging about, one 
or two hid themselves, kept quiet, and watched. 

Before long, a squirrel came running from 
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the parlor and started up the stairway. One 
of the men gave the cry, and a chase began. 





‘MR. SQUIRREL WAS AGAIN SEEN AT THE WINDOW.” 


They saw him enter a front bedroom; they in- 
stantly followed, but found no trace of him ! 

They searched through closets, cupboards, 
bureau-drawers, yet all in vain. Then some 
one turned down the edge of a counterpane 
that covered the bed, and there, snugly cuddled 
down, were two gray squirrels. No sooner was 
the cover raised than they leaped to the floor 
and were off like twin flashes of lightning. But 
the men were too surprised to follow them, for 
between the pillows at the head of the bed they 
found that a neat and cozy nest had been built. 

Not far away from the nest, too, was a plenti- 
ful supply of nuts and other food, showing that 
the squirrels were entirely satisfied with their 
new home, and had no idea of moving. 
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By Jessie E. SAMPTER. 
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THE steeple clock had sounded four, the light was waxing dim; 
And forth went Rubens, and a score of pupils followed him: 
But five, just bold enough to lurk, 
Remained to view their master’s work. 


Back to the studio soft they crept, like tigers bent on prey, 
To feast their eyes on glowing hues, and then to steal away. 
With eager hands they one and all 
Drew out the canvas from the wall. 


Two climbed the easel in their haste; all lingered, rapt, intent, 
Before the subtle flood of light, the marvelous “ Descent.” 
While gazing, lo! with dreadful sound 
The canvas fell upon the ground. 


Then silence reigned. None dared to touch the sacred fallen frame; 
Each bowed his head as though he felt his and his comrade’s shame. 
Then one, with throbbing brow and heart, 
Drew close to view the injured part. 


He spoke no word, but, all intent, took up the master’s brush; 
They heard him lay the colors on, so breathless was the hush. 
The Virgin’s face had come to harm— 
This, and the Magdalena’s arm. 


The fair arm round the Saviour’s feet he tenderly made whole. 
The face—in every touch was seen the artist’s reverent soul; 
And, as the shadows fell apace, 
Still lovelier grew the Virgin’s face. 


He raced with time. Swift flew the brush on from the lowering night; 


So wondrous rich his colors were, ’t was thought he painted light. 
And when the darkness filled the room 
The picture glistened in the gloom. 
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THE MASTER MASTERED. 


Next morning, when the master came, five lads with downcast eyes 
Felt, though they did not dare to see, the master’s stern surprise, 
And heard, while trembled, one and all: 
“Who moved my canvas from the wall?” 





One rose and faintly stammered out —ah, but ’t was hard to tell! — 
How they had come to see the work, and how the picture fell. i 
“Who” — sterner grew his mien and air — 


“Has dared the damage to repair?” 


Then all were still; one heard the click of sabots passing by. 
Then faltered low the young Van Dyck: “ Master —forgive— ’t was I!” 
But Rubens said in tender tone: 
“Thy skill is greater than my own!” 





‘(THY SKILL IS GREATER THAN MY OWN!’” 
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‘THIS BEAUTY HERE IS MY NEW SLED, THE ONE THAT SANTA BROUGHT; 
YOU SEE IT’S FULL NAME ’S KOBERT, BUT I CALL IT BOB FOR SHORT.” 








UPS AND DOWNS. 





Jounny ’s cryin’; do you hear him ? 
I don’t see why he should cry! 

Jus’ because we two went coastin’ ; 
On the hill there, he an’ I. 


Got a lovely sled lus’ Chris’mas, 
Papa gave it, painted red. 
“ Let your little brother use it 
Half the time ” — our mama said. 


An’ I did. I only used it 
Coastin’ down the hill, an’ then 
Every single time I let him 
Drag it uf the hill again. 
An’ it took him so long climbin’ 
That he had it most — he did. 
An’ yet there you hear him cryin’! 
Is n’t that jus’ like a kid? 
Marguerite C. Page. 
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THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS.* 


By Howarp PYLE. 


Part II. 


FOREWORD. 


O now in the years that 
followed ; a great peace 
lay upon the earth, and 
prosperity and plenty 
made glad the land. 
For war and desola- 
tion were and 
ended, and new and 
better times were come 

in their stead. Now, instead of alarms and up- 
roar of battle, were heard the sounds of happy 
labor: the craftsman plied his trade in the town 
and the farmer harvested his crops on the pleas- 
ant countryside, and no cruel knight or wicked 
baron dared to harry the one or to harm the 


past 


* Copyrighted, 1902, by Howard Pyle. 
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other. The kine lowed in the meadows; the 
milkmaid sang at her milking; the plowman 
whistled as he drave the long straight furrows 
of smoking earth, and no clamorous tumult or 
noise of strife brought dismay and terror upon 
the earth. 

Likewise, around King Arthur there began to 
gather such a court of splendid knights as Brit- 
ain had never seen until that day, and which 
after their time that land should never see again. 

So it was even as Merlin had foretold to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. For Arthur ruled 
the land not only in entire peacefulness, but 
with great nobleness of estate. 

And now listen and you shall presently hear 
the beginnings of those glorious deeds of knight- 
hood that even yet are famous upon the earth. 


All rights reserved. 





THE STORY OF KING 


CuHaprTer I. 
THE SABLE KNIGHT. 


Now it fell upon a certain pleasant time in 
the springtide season that King Arthur and his 
court were making a royal progression through 
that part of Britain which lieth near to the 
Forest of Usk. So, the weather being very 
pleasant and warm, king and court one day 
made pause in the greenwood because of the 
shade and the pleasantness of the place. 

With the king were two-and-twenty knights, 
—the flower of his chivalry,—so that, what 
with the lords in waiting, esquires, pages, and 
attendants, all the shady places of the leafy 
woodland were made bright with gay colors, 
and the forest silence was made cheerful with 
the sound of merry voices. 

A couch of sweet rushes all spread with scar- 
let linen had been prepared for the king’s re- 
pose, and around him sat the famous knights 
and lords of his court, discoursing very pleas- 
antly with jest and song, whilst attendants in 
gaily clad array ran hither and thither, bearing 
a noble feast for their refreshment. Sweet sang 


the birds in copse and dell and dingle all in 
the merry May-time; clear tinkled the brook 
as it bickered adown its course; soft rustled 
the leaves overhead, flickering all the grass 
beneath with trembling golden patches of yel- 


low sunlight. So bright and jocund the day 
that the hearts of all were expanded with good 
cheer. 

Now as they thus feasted joyously together 
there fell, of a sudden, a bustle upon the out- 
skirts of the court, and presently there came into 
view adown the forest path a sad and woeful 
sight. For underneath the woodland trees came 
riding a knight, sore wounded, and upheld upon 
his horse by a golden-haired page clad all in a 
seemly apparel of white and azure. 

But though the knight and the page were 
clad in comely guise, yet was that noble lord- 
ling of a most woeful appearance. For his 
face, as pale as the moon in daytime, hung 
down upon his breast; his glazing eyes saw 
naught that passed around him; and his fair 
apparel of white and blue was all red with the 
life-blood that ran from a great wound in his side. 

“Alas!” cried King Arthur, “ what doleful 
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spectacle is this that I behold? Hasten ye, 
my lords, and bring succor to yonder knight; 
and do thou, Sir Kay, go quickly and bring 
yonder fair young page hither, that we may 
presently hear from his lips what sad mishap 
hath befallen his lord and him.” 

Then certain of the knights hastened at the 
king’s bidding and gave all succor to the 
wounded knight, conveying him to King Ar- 
thur’s own pavilion, which had been pitched at 
a little distance. There the king’s own chi- 
rurgeon presently attended upon him — albeit 
his wounds were of such a sort that the good 
knight might not hope to live, even for a single 
day. 

Meantime Sir Kay brought that fair young 
page before the king where he sat. “Now 
tell me, Sir Page,” quoth he, “who is thy 
master, and how came he in such a sad and 
pitiable condition as that which we all have 
beheld.” 

“That will I tell, your Majesty,” said the 
youth. “ Know, then, that my master is Sir 
Myles of the White Fountain, and that he com- 
eth from the north country, a great distance 
from this. In that land he is the master of 
seven castles and several noble estates. A fort- 
night ago he set forth with only me for his 
attendant, all for to seek adventure, as beseem- 
eth a good knight who would be errant. Sev- 
eral adventures we had, and in all of them my 
lord was most successful. For whensoever it 
came to a combat of man to man, Sir Myles 
attested himself to be the better knight. 

“At last, this morning, at a certain place 
not far from here, we beheld a castle of the 
forest, which stood in a valley surrounded by 
open glades of level lawn, bedight with many 
flowers of divers sorts. There did we behold 
three fair damsels, who tossed a ball from one 
to another, and the damsels were clad all in 
flame-colored satin, and their hair was en- 
meshed in nets of gold, and the ball with which 
they played was of pure and shining gold. 
And as we drew nigh to them they stinted their 
play, and one who was the chief of those dam- 
sels called out to my lord Sir Myles, demand- 
ing of him whither he went and what was his 
errand. 

“To her my lord made answer that he was 
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errant and in search of adventure. Upon this 
the three damsels laughed, and she who had 
first spoken said, ‘ An thou art in search of ad- 
venture, Sir Knight, haply I may help thee to 
one that shall satisfy thee to thy heart’s con- 
tent.’ 

“*T prithee, fair damsel,’ quoth my master, 
‘tell me what that adventure may be, so that I 
may presently assay it.’ 

“Thereupon this lady bade my master to 
take a certain path, and to follow the same for 
the distance of a league or a little more, and 
that he would then come to a bridge of stone 
that crossed a violent stream, and that there, 
an he had the mind for it, he might find adven- 
ture enow to satisfy any man. 

“So my master Sir Myles and I wended 
thitherward as that demoiselle had directed, 
and by and by we came unto the bridge 
whereof she had spoken. And, lo! beyond the 
bridge was a lonesome castle with a tall, straight 
tower, and before the castle was a wide and 
level lawn of well-trimmed grass, and immedi- 
ately beyond the bridge was an apple-tree 
hung all over with a multitude of shields, and 
midway upon the bridge was a single shield 
entirely of black, and beside it hung a hammer 
of brass. And beneath the shield was written 
these words in letters of red: 


Wiboso Smitetb this Sbield 
Doetb so at bis Peril. 


“Now my master Sir Myles was a knight 
who was very bold in his adventurings. Where- 
fore, reading those words, he went straightway 
to that shield, and, seizing the hammer that 
hung beside it, he smote upon it a blow so that 
it rang like a peal of thunder. 

“ Thereupon, as in answer, the portcullis of 
the castle was let fall, and soon there came 
forth a knight, clad all from head to foot in 
sable armor. And his apparel and the trap- 
pings of his horse and all the appointments 
thereof were likewise entirely of black. 

“ This Sable Knight came riding swiftly across 
the meadow, and so to the other end of the 
bridge, where, drawing rein, he saluted my mas- 
ter and cried out, ‘Sir Knight, I demand of 
thee why thou didst smite that shield. Now, 
let me tell thee, because of thy boldness I shall 
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take away from thee thine own shield, and shall 
hang it upon yonder apple-tree, where thou be- 
holdest all those other shields to be hanging.’ 
‘ That,’ said my master Sir Myles, ‘thou shalt 
not do unless thou mayst overcome me as 
knight to knight.’ And thereupon immedi- 
ately he dressed his shield and put himself into 
array for an assault at arms. 

“So my master Sir Myles and this Sable 
Knight, having made themselves ready for that 
encounter, presently drave together with might 
and main, so that the earth shook and trembled 
beneath their horses’ feet. And they met in the 
middle of the course, where my master’s spear 
burst into splinters. But the spear of the Sable 
Knight smote through my master Sir Myles his 
shield, and pierced him in the side, and both 
he and his horse were overthrown violently 
into the dust, he being wounded so grievously 
that he could not arise again from the ground 
whereon he lay. 

“Then the Sable Knight took my master’s 
shield and hung it up in the branches of the 
apple-tree where the other shields were hang- 
ing, and thereupon, without paying further 
heed to my master, or inquiring as to his hurt, 
he rode away into his castle again, whereof 
the portcullis was immediately closed behind 
him. 

“So, after that he had gone, I got my master 
to his horse with great labor, and straightway 
took him thence, not knowing where I might 
find harborage for him, until I came to this 
place. And that, my Lord King, is the true 
story of how my master came by that mortal 
hurt which he hath suffered.” 

“Ha! Splendor of heaven!” cried King Ar- 
thur. “I do consider it great shame that in my 
kingdom, and even near to my court, strangers 
should be so discourteously treated as Sir 
Myles hath been served. For, though knights 
may do well to course in a noble bout of 
arms, yet it is certainly a discourtesy for to 
leave a fallen knight upon the ground, without 
tarrying to inquire as to his hurt how grievous 
it may be. And still more discourteous is it for 
to take away the shield of a fallen knight who 
hath done good battle and may no longer be 
able to defend it.” 

And so did all the knights of the king’s 
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court exclaim against the discourtesy of that 
Sable Knight. 

That same day, Sir Myles having died of his 
hurt, King Arthur smote his palms together 
and declared that he himself would now go 
forth for to punish that Sable Knight, and for 
to humble him with his own hand. And 
though the knights of his court strove to dis- 
suade him, yet would he ever declare that he 
with his own hand would accomplish that 
proud knight’s humiliation, and that he would 
undertake the adventure, God wotting, the 
very next day. 

So disturbed was he that he could scarce eat 
his food that evening for vexation, nor would 
he go to his couch to sleep; but, having in- 
quired very narrowly of the page where he 
might find that valley of flowers and those three 
damsels, he spent the night in walking up and 
down his pavilion, waiting for the dawning of 
the day. 

Now as soon as the birds first began to chirp 
and the east to brighten with the coming of the 
daylight, King Arthur summoned his two es- 
quires, and having with their aid donned his 
armor and mounted his great war-horse, he 
presently took his departure upon that adven- 
ture which he had determined upon. 

And a noble sight, I ween, was he. For his 
armor of chain, as fine as woven silk, was so 
bright that it glistered like silver. The crest 
upon his helmet was a golden dragon, and all 
his silken apparel and the housings of his horse 
were of shining satin as yellow as gold. The 
bridle and the bridle-rein were studded with 
bosses of gold, and the bit thereof was of gold. 
A dozen golden bells rang with sweet tinkling, 
and when the sun shone down through the 
leaves upon him, it flashed so brightly that the 
eyes were dazzled with the splendor thereof. 

And, hey! but it is sweet for to ride apace 
thus in the dawning of a merry springtime day. 
For then the little birds do sing their blithest, 
all joining in one joyous medley, whereof one 
may scarce tell one note from another, so mul- 
titudinous is that jocund roundelay; then do 
the growing things of the earth smell the 
sweetest, all in the freshness of the. smiling 
daytime —the pretty flowers, the shrubs, and 
the blossoms upon the tree; then doth the dew 
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bespangle all the sward as with an incredible 
multitude of jewels of a million various colors ; 
then is all the world sweet and clean and new, 
as though it had only now been fresh created 
for him who hath come to roam abroad so 
early in the morning. 

So King Arthur’s heart swelled within him 
for pure joyousness of the day, and he chanted 
a quaint song as he rode through the dappled 
lights and shadows of the woodland, the hoofs 
of his great war-horse scarce sounding upon the 
soft, damp sod. Thus it was that, in that won- 
derful world of long gone by, King Arthur rode 
the forest-way in quest of that knightly ad- 
venture. 

And so, about noontide, he came to that 
part of the leafy forest whereof he had heard 
from the page of Sir Myles. For, of a sudden, 
he discovered that the way before him opened 
upon a wide and gently sloping valley, adown 
which ran a stream as bright as silver. And 
lo, the valley was strewn all over with an in- 
finite multitude of fair and fragrant flowers 
of divers sorts. And in the midst of the valley 
there stood a comely castle, with tall red roofs, 
and many bright windows, all shining in the 
yellow sunlight. And it seemed to King Arthur 
that it was a very fine castle. 

Upon a smooth green lawn he perceived 
those three damsels clad in flame-colored satin 
of whom the page of Sir Myles had spoken. 
And they played at toss with a golden ball, and 
the hair of each was enmeshed in a net of gold, 
and it seemed to King Arthur, as he drew nigh, 
that they were the most beautiful damsels that 
he had ever beheld in all his life. 

Then, as the youthful king, all shining 
brightly in his glistering armor, drew nigh 
to them, riding upon his milk-white charger, 
the three damsels ceased tossing the ball, and 
she who was the fairest of all demanded of the 
stranger knight whither he went and upon what 
errand he was bound. 

“ Ha, fair demoiselles!” quoth King Arthur, 
“whither should a belted knight ride upon such 
a day as this, and upon what business other 
than the search of adventure such as beseem- 
eth a warrior of a proper strength of heart. 

Then the three damsels smiled upon the king, 
for he was exceedingly comely of face and they 
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liked him very well. “ Alas, Sir Knight!” said 
she who had before spoken, “I prithee be in no 
such haste to undertake a dangerous adventure, 
but rather tarry with us for a day or two or 
three, for to feast and make merry with us. 
For surely good cheer doth greatly enlarge the 
heart, and we would fain enjoy the company 
of so gallant a knight as thou appearest to be. 
Yonder castle is ours, and all this valley is ours, 
and those who have visited it are pleased, be- 
cause of its joyousness, to call it the Valley 
of Delight. So tarry with us for a little, and be 
not in such haste to go forward.” 

“ Nay,” said King Arthur; “though I thank 
ye all, I may not tarry, for I am bent upon an 
adventure of which ye may wot right well when 
I tell ye that I seek that Sable Knight who 
hath overcome so many other knights and hath 
taken away their shields. So I do pray ye, 
of your grace, for to tell me where I may 
find him.” 

“ Alack-a-day!” cried the damsel who spake 
for the others, “this is certainly a sorry adven- 
ture which ye seek, Sir Knight! For already 
in these two days have two knights assayed 
with that knight, and both have fallen into 
great pain and disregard. Ne’theless, if so be 
thou wilt undertake this peril, yet shalt thou 
not go until thou hast eaten and refreshed thy- 
self.” So saying, she lifted a little ivory whistle 
that hung from her neck by a chain of gold, 
and blew upon it very shrilly. 

In answer to this summons there came forth 
from the castle three fair young pages, clad all 
in flame-colored raiment, bearing among them 
a silver table covered with a white napkin. 
And after them came five other pages of the 
same appearance, bearing flagons of white 
wine and red, dried fruits and comfits, and 
manchets of fair white bread. 

Then did King Arthur descend from his war- 
horse with great gladness, for he was both 
anhungered and athirst, and, seating himself at 
the table with the damsels beside him, he ate 
with great enjoyment, discoursing pleasantly the 
while, so that the three damsels listened to him 
with great cheerfulness of spirit. Yet did he 


not tell them who he was nor of his kingly es- 
tate, though greatly they marveled who might be 
the noble warrior who had come into that place. 
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Then, having satisfied his hunger and his 
thirst, and having mounted his steed again, the 
three damsels conducted King Arthur across 
the valley a little way, he riding upon his horse, 
and they walking beside him. So by and by 
he perceived where was a dark pathway that 
plunged into the farther depths of the wood- 
land. 

“ Thither, Sir Knight,” said the damsel who 
had addressed him before, “is the way that 
thou must take an thou wouldst enter upon this 
adventure. So fare thee well, and may good 
hap go with thee, for certes thou art the knight 
most pleasant of address who hath come hither- 
ward for this Jong time.” 

Thereupon King Arthur, having saluted 
those damsels right courteously, rode away, 
they gazing after him until the deep green 
woodland had swallowed him entirely from 
their view. 

So now again for a long time he rode 
through those darker parts of the forest until, 
after a while, he came to where was a clearer 
space in the wood, where charcoal-burners plied 
their trade. 

And in the open clearing he immediately 
perceived three sooty fellows with long knives 
in their hands, who pursued one old man 
whose beard was as white as snow. The rev- 
erend old man, who was clad richly in black, 
and whose horse stood at a little distance, was 
running hither and thither as though to escape 
from those wicked men. But, indeed, he ap- 
peared like one very hard pressed and in great 
danger. 

“ Pardee!” quoth the young king to himself. 
“ Here certes is some one in sore need of help 
and succor.” 

Upon this, and crying out in a great voice, 
“ Hold, villains! What would ye be at?” he 
set spurs to his horse, and, dropping his spear 
into rest, he rushed down upon them with a 
noise like ta thunder. 

But when the three wicked knaves beheld 
the armed knight thus thundering down upon 
them, they straightway dropped their knives, 
and, with loud yellings and outcries of fear, ran 
away hither and thither, until they had escaped 
like vermin into the near-by thickets of the 
forest, where one upon a horse might not hope 
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to pursue them. Thus having driven away 
those wicked fellows, King Arthur rode up to 
him whom he had succored, thinking to offer 
him condolence. 

But when he beheld his face and saw who it 
was, he was astonished beyond measure and 
filled with a great wonder. For, behold! he 
now perceived that the old man was none other 
than Merlin the Wise. Yet whence he had so 
suddenly come who had been only that morn- 
ing at the king’s court in the forest, and what 
he did in that outlandish place, the king could 
in no wise understand. 

“Ha, Merlin!” he cried, greatly marveling, 
“ and is it indeed thou whom I have succored ? 
By what magic hast thou come hither? Now, 
in very truth, it seemeth to me that this day I 
have saved thy life. For, surely, thou hadst 
not escaped from the hands of those wicked 
fellows had I not happed to come hitherward 
at this time.” 

“Think not so surely thus, my Lord King,” 
said Merlin, smiling his strange and wrinkled 
“TJ did, in sooth, appear to be in great 
danger. Yet I might have saved myself easily 
enow had I chosen for to do so. But, as thou 
sawest me in this seeming peril, so mayst thou 
know that a real peril, far greater than this, 
lieth before thee, wherein no errant knight may 
hope to succor thee. Wherefore I pray thee, 
my lord, take thou me with thee upon this ad- 
venture that thou art set upon, for I do tell 
thee that thou shalt certainly suffer great dole 
and pain therein.” 

“ Merlin,” said King Arthur, “even an I 
were to face my death, yet would I not turn 
back from this adventure.” 

“ By the light of heaven, my Lord King,” said 
Merlin, “there verily spake a brave man, yet, cer- 
tes, not a very wise one. Only take thou me 
with thee for thine esquire ; for this day, ere the 
sun set, I shall assuredly render unto thee more 
aid in thine extremity than ever thou didst ren- 
der unto me.” 


smile. 


And now list and I will tell you of that 
parlous battle that fell betwixt King Arthur and 
that same Sable Knight, and therein ye may see 
how the greatest benefits sometimes are gath- 
ered as the fruit of much pain and ill fortune. 
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So harken to what followeth, for it is, indeed, 
a right goodly adventure. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW KING ARTHUR FOUGHT WITH THE 
SABLE KNIGHT. 

So, for a considerable time, King Arthur and 
Merlin rode together through the forest depths, 
until at last they perceived that they must be 
approaching nigh to the place where dwelt the 
Sable Knight whom the king sought so dili- 
gently. 

At last they came out entirely from the thick 
woodland, and there beheld before them a vio- 
lent stream of water, that rushed through a 
dark and dismal glen. And likewise they per- 
ceived that across this stream of water there 
was a bridge of stone, and that upon the other 
side of the bridge there was a smooth and level 
lawn of green grass, whereon knights-contes- 
tants might joust very well. And beyond this 
lawn was a tall and forbidding castle, with 
smooth walls and a straight tower; and this 
castle was built upon the rocks so that it ap- 
peared to be altogether a part of the stone. So 
they thus perceived that this must be the castle 
whereof the page had told the king. 

Now, hanging midway upon the bridge, they 
beheld a sable shield and a brass mall, ex- 
actly as the page had said; while upon the 
farther side of the stream was an apple-tree, 
amid the leaves of which hung a very great 
many shields of various devices; and they be- 
held that some of those shields were clean 
and fair, and that some were foul and stained 
with blood, and that some were smooth and 
unbroken, and that some were cleft and riven 
as though by battle of knight with knight. But 
all those shields were the shields of different 
knights whom the Sable Knight, who dwelt 
within the castle, had overthrown with his own 
hand in combat. 

“Splendor of heaven!” quoth King Arthur, 
“that must indeed be a right valiant knight 
who, with his own single strength, hath over- 
thrown and cast down so many other knights. 
For, indeed, Merlin, there must be an hundred 
shields hanging on yonder tree!” 

“ And happy mayst thou be, my Lord King,” 
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quoth Merlin, “an thy shield, too, hang not 
there ere the sun goeth down this eventide.” 

“ That,” said King Arthur, “shall be as God 
willeth, for certes I have a greater will than 
ever for to try my power against yonder knight. 
For consider what especial honor would befall 
me should I overcome so valiant a warrior as 
this same sable champion appeareth to be, see- 
ing that he hath been victorious over so many 
other good knights.” 

Thereupon King Arthur immediately pushed 
forward his horse, and so, coming upon the 
bridge, he clearly read that challenge writ in 
letters of red beneath the shield: 


Wiboso Smitetb this Sbicld 
Doetb so at bis Peril. 


Upon reading these words, the king seized 
the brazen mall and smote that shield so vio- 
lent a blow that the sound thereof echoed back 
from the smooth walls of the castle, and from 
the rocks whereon it stood, and from the skirts 
of the forest round about, as though twelve 
other shields had been struck in those several 
places. 

In answer to that sound, the portcullis of the 
castle was immediately let fall, and soon there 
issued forth a warrior, very huge of frame, and 
clad all in sable armor. And likewise all of 
his apparel and all the trappings of his horse 
were entirely of sable. And indeed he did pre- 
sent a most grim and forbidding aspect. 

This Sable Knight came across that level 
meadow of smooth grass with a very stately 
and honorable gait; for neither did he ride in 
haste, nor neither did he ride slowly, but with 
great pride and haughtiness of mien, as became 
a warrior who haply had never yet been over- 
come in battle. 

So, reaching the bridge-head, he drew rein, 
and saluted King Arthur with great dignity, 
and also right haughtily. “Ha, Sir Knight,” 
quoth he, “ why didst thou, having read those 
words yonder inscribed, smite upon my shield ? 
Now I do tell thee that, for thy discourtesy, I 
shall presently take thy shield away from thee 
and shall hang it up upon yonder apple-tree, 
where thou beholdest all those other shields 
to be hanging. Wherefore, either deliver thou 
thy shield unto me without more ado, or else 
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prepare for to defend it with thy person; in the 
which event thou shalt certainly suffer great 
dole and discomfort to thy body.” 

“ Gramercy for the choice thou grantest 
me!” said King Arthur. “ But as for taking 
away my shield, I do believe that that shall 
be as Heaven willeth, and not as thou willest. 
Know, thou unkind knight, that I have come 
hither for no other purpose than to do battle 
with thee, and so endeavor for to redeem with 
my person all those shields that hang yonder 
upon that apple-tree. So make thou ready 
straightway, that I may have to do with thee, 
mayhap to thy great disadvantage.” 

“That will I so,” replied the Sable Knight. 
And thereupon he turned his horse’s head, and 
riding back a certain distance across the level 
lawn, he took stand in such place as appeared 
to him to be convenient. And so did King 
Arthur ride forth also upon that lawn, and take 
his station as seemed to him to be convenient. 

Then each knight dressed his spear and his 
shield for the encounter, and having thus made 
ready for the assault, each shouted to his war- 
horse and drave his spurs deep into its flank. 

Then those two noble steeds rushed forth 
like lightning, coursing across the ground with 
such violent speed that the earth trembled and 
shook beneath them, as it were by cause of an 
earthquake. Fair met those two knights in the 
midst of the center of the field, crashing to- 
gether like a thunderbolt. So violently did 
they smite the one against the other that the 
spears broke and shivered even to the guard 
and the truncheon thereof; and each horse 
staggered back from the onset, so that only be- 
cause that the riders drave spurs into the flanks 
each of his charger, and shouted thereunto, did 
they recover them from falling before that shock 
of meeting. 

But with great skill and address each knight 
imbued his horse with his own spirit, and so 
completed his course in safety. 

And, indeed, King Arthur was very much 
amazed that he had not overthrown his oppo- 
nent, for at that time he was considered to be 
the very best knight, and that one most ap- 
proved in deeds of arms, that lived in all of 
Britain. Wherefore he marveled at the power 
and the address of that knight against whom 
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he had driven, that he had not been overthrown 
by the greatness of the blow that had been de- 
livered against his defenses. So when they 
met again in the midst of the field, King 
Arthur gave that knight greeting, and bespoke 
him with great courtesy. “ Sir Knight,” quoth 
he, “I know not whom thou mayst be, but this 
I do know, that thou art the most potent 
knight that ever I have met in all of my life. 
Now I do bid thee get down straightway from 
thy horse, and let us two fight this battle fur- 
ther together with sword and upon foot ; for it 
were pity to let it end in this way.” 

“ Not so,” quoth that Sable Knight — “ not 
so; nor until one of us twain be overthrown 
will I so contest this battle upon foot.” There- 
upon he shouted, “ Ho! Ho!” and straightway 
thereupon the gateway of the castle opened, 
and there came running forth two tall esquires, 
clad all in black, pied with crimson. And each 
of these esquires bore a great spear of ash-wood, 
new and well seasoned, and never yet strained 
in battle. 

So King Arthur chose one of these spears 
and the Sable Knight chose the other, and 
thereupon each returned to that station where- 
from he had before assayed the encounter. 

Then once again each knight rushed his 
steed to the assault, and once again did each 
smite so fairly in the midst of the defense of 
the other that the spears were splintered, so 
that only the shield and the truncheon thereof 
remained in the grasp of the knight who held 
it. And this time also the good horses so 
staggered back upon their haunches that only 
the extraordinary address of the knights lifted 
them to their feet again. 

Then, as before, King Arthur would have 
fought the battle out with swords and upon 
foot; but the Sable Knight would not have it so, 
but, calling aloud upon those within the castle, 
there immediately came forth two other esquires 
with fresh new spears of ash-wood. Thereupon 
each knight again chose a spear, and, having 
armed himself therewith, took each his station 
upon that fair, level lawn of grass. 

And now for the third time, having thus 
prepared themselves for the assay, did those 
two excellent knights hurl themselves together 
in furious assault. And now, as twice before, 
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did King Arthur strike the Sable Knight so 
fairly in the center of his defense that the spear 
which he held was burst into splinters. But 
this time the spear of the Sable Knight did not 
so break in that manner, but held; and so vio- 
lent was the blow that he delivered upon King 
Arthur’s shield that he pierced through the 
center of it. Then the girths of the king’s 
saddle burst apart by that powerful blow, and 
both he and his steed were cast violently back- 
ward. And now indeed King Arthur might 
have been overcast, had he not cleared his 
saddle with extraordinary skill and knightly 
address, so that, though his horse was over- 
thrown, he himself still held his footing and did 
not fall into the dust. Nevertheless, so violent 
was the blow he received that for a little space 
he was altogether bereft of wits thereby. 

But when his sight and senses returned to 
him he was exceedingly wode, and filled with 
an anger so vehement that it appeared to him 
as though all the blood in his heart rushed into 
his brains, so that he saw naught but red be- 
fore his eyes. And when this also had passed, 
and he gazed about him once more, he per- 
ceived that the Sable Knight sat his horse at no 
great distance. Then immediately King Arthur 
ran to him, and catching the bridle-rein of his 
horse, he cried out aloud to that Sable Knight 
with great violence: “Come down, thou black 
knight, and fight me upon foot and with thy 
sword!” 

“ That will I not do,” said the Sable Knight, 
“for, lo! I have overthrown thee. Wherefore 
deliver thou to me thy shield, that I may hang 
it upon yonder apple-tree, and go thy way a 
conquered man as others have done, lest I 
haply do greater harm unto thee than this 
which thou hast suffered.” 

“That will I not!” cried King Arthur, with 
exceeding passion. “ Neither will I yield my- 
self nor go hence until either thou or I have 
altogether’ conquered the other.” Thereupon 
he thrust the horse of the Sable Knight back- 
ward by the bridle-rein so vehemently that the 
other was constrained to spring from his saddle 
so as to save himself from being overthrown 
upon the ground. 

And now each knight was as entirely mad as 
the other, wherefore, each drawing his sword 
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and dressing his shield, they came together like 


two wild bulls in battle. 
And terrible indeed was the fight that fol- 


lowed. They foined, they smote, they traced, 
they parried, they struck again and again, and 
the sound of their blows, crashing and clashing 
the one upon the other, filled the entire circum- 
adjacent space with an extraordinary uproar. 
Nor may any man altogether conceive of the 
entire fury of that fell encounter; for, because 
of the violence of the blows which the one de- 
livered upon the other, whole cantles of armor 
were hewn from their bodies, and many deep 
and grievous wounds were given and received, 
so that the armor of each was altogether wet 
with the blood that flowed down upon it. 

At last King Arthur, waxing, as it were, en- 
tirely mad, struck so fierce and dire a blow that 
it might have split an oak-tree had it fallen 
upon it. So terrible was the stroke that the 
sword broke at the hilt, and the blade thereof 
flew high into the air like a flash of lightning. 
As for that Sable Knight, he groaned beneath 
the blow, and staggered like to a drunken man, 
running about in a circle as though not know- 
ing, in his blindness, whither to direct his steps. 

But presently he recovered himself, and per- 
ceiving King Arthur standing near by, and not 
knowing that he had now no sword for to de- 
fend himself withal, he cast aside his shield, and 
grasping tight his own sword with both hands, 
he smote so fell a stroke that he clave through 
the king’s shield and through his helm even 
to the bone. 

Then did King Arthur deem that he had 
received his death-wound, for his head swam, 
his thighs trembled exceedingly, and he sank 
down to his knees, whilst the blood ran down 
into his eyes and blinded him. 

Then the Sable Knight called upon him with 
great vehemence for to yield himself and to 
surrender his shield, because he was now too 
sorely wounded for to fight any more. 

But King Arthur would not yield himself; 
and, catching the other by the sword-belt, he 
lifted himself up to his feet. Then, being in a 
manner recovered from his amazement, he em- 
braced the other with both arms, and placing 
his knee behind the thigh of the Sable Knight, 
he cast him backward down upon the ground, 
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and that so violently that the sound of the fall 
was like to thunder, and the Sable Knight was, 
for a while, entirely stunned thereby. 

Then King Arthur straightway unlaced the 
helm of the Sable Knight, and there beholding 
his face (in spite of the blood that still ran 
down his own countenance), he saw with great 
amazement that his enemy was none other than 
that King Pellinore afore named in this his- 
tory —a whilom potent king who had twice 
warred against King Arthur’s rule. Him King 
Arthur had deprived of his kingdom and of all 
his kingly estate, so that only this poor gloomy 
castle in which he dwelt, and whence he waged 
war, single-handed, against all the knights of 
that country, was now left unto him. 

“Ha, Pellinore!” he cried, “ is it, then, thou 
in sooth? Then yield thee to me, for now thou 
art entirely at my mercy.” And upon this he 
drew his misericorde, or dagger, and set the 
point thereof at King Pellinore’s throat. 

But by now King Pellinore had greatly re- 
covered from his fall, and perceiving that the 
blood was flowing down in a great stream from 
out his enemy’s helmet, he wist that that other 
must have been very sorely wounded by the 
blow which he had just now delivered. Where- 
fore he clutched the other’s wrist in his hand, 
and so directed the point of the dagger away 
from his own throat that no great danger threat- 
ened therefrom. 

And, indeed, what with his sore wound and 
the loss of blood, King Arthur was now fallen 
exceedingly sick and faint, so that it appeared 
to him that he was nigh to death. Accordingly 
it was with no very great ado that King Pelli- 
nore suddenly heaved himself up from the 
ground, and, recovering himself, overthrew his 
enemy,so that King Arthur was now under- 
neath his knees. 

And now King Pellinore was exceedingly 
wroth with the fury of the sore battle he had 
fought. Straightway he wrenched the dagger 
out of his enemy’s hand, and immediately 
began to unlace King Arthur’s helm, with in- 
tent to slay him where he lay. 

But at this moment came Merlin hurrying 
forward with great speed. “Stay, stay, King 
Pellinore!” he cried. “ What would you be at ? 
Stay your sacrilegious hand! For know that 
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he who lieth beneath you is none other than 
Arthur, king of all this realm !” 

At this King Pellinore was astonished be- 
yond measure. He cried out in a loud voice: 
“ Say’st thou so, old man? Then have your 
words doomed this grievous tyrant unto death. 
For no man in all this world hath suffered such 
ills and such wrongs as I have suffered at the 
hands of Arthur of Britain. For he hath taken 
from me power and kingship and honors and 
wide lands, and hath left me only this gloomy, 
dismal castle of all that was once mine. Where- 
fore, being in my power, he shall now presently 
die his death—if for no other reason than 
because, if I now let him go free, he will re- 
venge himself when he shall have recovered 
from all the ill he hath suffered in this fight.” 

“ Not so,” said Merlin; “he shall not die at 
thy hands, for I myself will save him from thee.” 
Whereupon he uplifted his staff and smote 
King Pellinore across the shoulders, and King 
Pellinore fell forward and lay all upon the 
ground on his face like one who had suddenly 
gone dead. 

Thereupon, discovering himself to be free, 
King Arthur uplifted himself upon his elbow, 
and beheld his enemy lying there as though 
dead. “Ha, Merlin!” he cried out, “ what 
is this that thou hast done? I am very sorry, 
for I do perceive that thou, by thy arts of 
magic, hast slain one of the best knights in all 
the world.” 

“ Not so, my Lord King!” said Merlin, “ for, 
in sooth, I tell thee that thou art far nigher to 
thy death than he. For he is but in a sleep, 
and will soon awaken; but thou art in such a 
case that it would take only a very little for to 
cause thee to die.” 

And indeed King Arthur was exceeding sick, 
even to the heart, with the sore wound he had 
received, so that it was only with much ado that 
Merlin could help him up upon his horse. 
Having done this, and having hung the king’s 
shield upon the horn of his saddle, Merlin 
straightway conveyed the wounded man thence 
across the bridge, and, leading the horse by the 
bridle, so took him away into the forest again. 


Now I must tell you that there was in that 
part of the forest a certain hermit, so holy that 
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the little wild birds of the woodland would come 
and rest upon his hand the whiles he read his 
breviary ; and so sanctified was he in gentle- 
ness that the does would come even to the 
door of his hermitage, and there stand still 
whilst he fed them with his own hands. 

This hermit dwelt in a small cell in a part of 
the forest depths so remote that when he rang 
the bell for matins or for vespers, there were 
hardly ever any ears to hear the sound thereof, 
excepting the wild creatures that dwelt there- 
about; yet, nevertheless, to this remote and 
lonely place royal folk and others of high de- 
gree would sometimes come, as though on a pil- 
grimage, for to visit him, because of his exceed- 
ing saintliness. 

Unto this forest sanctuary Merlin conveyed 
the wounded king, and having reached that 
place, he lifted the fainting man down from his 
saddle,—the hermit aiding him, with many 
words of pity and sorrow,—and together they 
conveyed him into the holy man’s cell. They 
laid him upon a couch of moss, and unlaced his 
armor, and searched his wounds, and bathed 
them with pure water, and dressed his hurts ; for 
that hermit was a very skilful leech. So for 
all that day and part of the next, King Arthur 
lay upon the hermit’s pallet like one about to 
die; for he beheld all things about him as 
though through thin water, and the breath 
hung upon his lips and fluttered, and he could 
not even lift his head from the pallet. 

Now upon the afternoon of the second day 
there fell a great bustle and noise in that part 
of the forest. For it happened that the Princess 
Guinevere of Camilard, together with her court, 
both of ladies and of knights, had come upon a 
pilgrimage to that holy man, the fame of whose 
saintliness had reached even unto the town 
where she dwelt. For she had a favorite page 
who was very sick of a fever, and she trusted 
that the holy man might give her some charm 
or amulet the virtue of which might haply cure 
him of his malady. 

So thitherward she came with all her train, 
and immediately all the lonely forest was made 
gay with silks and sarsenets and cloth of gold 
and silver, and with pennons and banners, with 
feathers and gauds; and all the silence of the 
woodland was made merry with the sound of 
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talk and laughter and the singing of songs, the 
chattering of many voices and the neighing of 
horses. 

And the Princess Guinevere rode with an 
escort of her damsels and her court, and her 
beauty outshone the beauty of her maidens as 
the splendor of the morning star outshines that 
of all the lesser stars that surround it. 

Now when the Princess Guinevere had come 
to that place, she perceived the milk-white war- 
horse of King Arthur where it stood cropping 
the green grass of the open glade nigh to the 
hermitage. And likewise she perceived Merlin, 
where he stood beside the door of the cell. So 
of him she demanded whose was that noble 
war-horse that stood browsing upon the grass 
at that lonely place, and who was it that lay 
within that cell. And unto her Merlin made 
answer: ** Lady, he who lieth within is a knight, 
very sorely wounded, so that he is sick nigh 
unto death!” 

“Alas and alack!” cried the Princess Guine- 
vere, “ what a sad thing is this that thou tellest 
me! Now I do beseech thee to lead me pres- 
ently unto that knight, that I may behold him. 
For I have in my court a very skilful leech, 
who is well used to the cure of wounds such as 
knights receive in battle.” 

So Merlin brought the princess into the cell, 
and there she beheld Arthur where he lay 
stretched upon the pallet. And she wist not 
who he was, for it had been many years since 
she had beheld him afore. Yet she saw that 
there was somewhat in his face she knew, 
and it seemed to her that in all her life she 
had not beheld so noble-appearing a knight 
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as he who lay sorely wounded in that lonely 
place. And King Arthur cast his gaze upward 
to where she stood, so close beside his bed, sur- 
rounded by her maidens; and so weak was he 
with his sickness that he knew not whether she 
whom he beheld was a mortal lady, or whe- 
ther she was not rather some tall, fair angel 
who had descended from one of the lordly 
courts of Paradise for to visit him in his pain 
and distress. And the Princess Guinevere was 
filled with a great pity at beholding King Ar- 
thur’s sorrowful estate. Wherefore she called 
to her that skilful leech who was with her 
court, and bidding him bring a certain ala- 
baster box of exceedingly precious balsam, she 
commanded him for to search that knight's 
wounds and to anoint them therewith, so that 
he might be healed of his hurt with all de- 
spatch. 

So that wise and skilful leech did according 
to the Princess Guinevere’s commands, and im- 
mediately King Arthur felt entire ease of all his 
aches and great content of spirit. And when 
the princess and her court had departed he 
found himself much uplifted in heart, and three 
days thereafter he was entirely healed, and was 
as well and strong and lusty as ever he had 
been in all of his life. 


And now listen and I will tell you of the 
marvelous ending of this goodly adventure, 
and of how in an exceeding strange way King 
Arthur obtained that famous sword Excalibur, 
the like of which the world had never beheld 
before that time and which haply it will never 
behold again. 


(To be continued.) 
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A VALENTINE. 


By Harriet F. BLopcetr. 
PRITHEE, little maiden mine, Where my wrinkles deep are showing ; 
Still, sweetheart, I will not pine 
- While you are my Valentine. 


Will you be my Valentine ? 
Long and long I ’ve been a-roaming, 
Take them, sweeting, all for you, 

Bright with sun and bathed in dew. 


Waiting for my true-love’s coming ; 
Now I ’ve found you, maiden mine, 

Never mind the wintry weather ; 

You and I will dream together ; 


Will you be my Valentine? 
Youth and spring again are mine 
When with you, my Valentine. 


Though you dance with merry laugh 


As I lean upon my staff, 
Though your cheeks have dimples growing 
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THE CASTLE OF THE BEECHES. 


By Tupor JENKS. 


Once a soldier, Sir Alan Howard, who had 
served his king and his country faithfully in a 
long war far from his native land, found himself 
free to return home. The war had been suc- 
cessful, and all in the army believed that they 
would be well rewarded by their king when 
they came back. 

But while they had been away the king and 
his court were busy with other matters than the 
war in a distant land, and were not well pleased 
to be reminded what they owed their brave 
soldiers. 

To the first of the returning army the king 
was not unkind. Some he made of high rank, 
to others he gave rich lands, to yet others 
money. But finally the king and his advisers 
lost patience. 

“What have we to do to-day?” the king 
would ask his prime minister. 

“A few more of the veterans from the war in 
Cathay, your Majesty,” says the minister. 

“ Botheration!” replies the king, under his 
breath. “When will they stop? Of course 
they are patriots, heroes, and all that sort of 
thing, but —” 

“T understand, your Majesty. These are 
hard times, and after we have paid the bills for 
the royal receptions on Fridays, the banquets on 
Saturdays, and the usual weekly balls and pic- 
nics, a wise economy is necessary.” 

Thus it was that when Sir Alan, who had 
been in the hospital wounded and therefore 
came to the king last of all, presented himself 
before the throne, it was anything but a wel- 
come that he got. 

“ Well, well,” exclaimed the king, as Sir Alan 
bent before him, “your face is familiar, and 
yet—” 

“T have been fighting your Majesty’s battles 
in far Cathay,” said Sir Alan, modestly. 

“Another of the veterans,” observed the 
king to himself. “ What an enormous army I 
must have had!” Then to Sir Alan he remarked: 
“Glad to see you, of course, and all that, you 
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know, but there ’s a hunting-party on hand, and 
I ’m a little hurried this morning. We ’ve been 
doing a good deal of rewarding lately, you see, 
and we don’t feel very rich. What can I do— 
that is, I mean — what did you wish ?” 

Sir Alan drew himself proudly up. “I 
thought,” said he, “ you might like to hear some- 
thing of our campaigns, and —” 

“No,” replied the king. “ You see, we ‘ve 
read it already in the despatches; besides, it ’s 
all over now, you know.” 

“T will not detain you from your hunting- 
party,” Sir Alan said proudly, “and I ask for 
nothing. Iam a soldier, used to hard fare and 
rough lodging. I return to you penniless, but 
I am yet young and strong. Good-by!” and 
he turned to go. 

At this moment the prime minister whispered 
to the king, who giggled, and then called Sir 
Alan back. 

“ A moment, please,” said the king. “I do 
not leave my faithful soldiers unrewarded. We 
have already paid nearly all we can afford in 
pensions, but the land of the kingdom still 
holds out. My prime minister reminds me that 
the Castle of the Beeches is unoccupied. It 
may be a little out of repair,— I have n’t visited 
it for some time,— but such as it is, you are 
welcome to it, Sir— Really, I forget your 
name; pardon me.” 

“Sir Alan Howard thanks your Majesty,” 
replied the nobleman, bowing again. 

“All right, Sir Alan. My secretary will 
make out the papers for you. Good morning!” 
and the king rose and hurried away to put on 
his hunting-boots, which were of scarlet leather 
embroidered with gold thread. 

Sir Alan was too poor to refuse the king's 
bounty, for he had only a single gold piece in 
his purse and a few bits of silver; and even this 
had to be spent for a humble lodging while he 
waited for the secretary to make out the title- 
deeds. 

But when he had the parchment safe in his 
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pocket, though he had n’t even money enough 
to hire a donkey, he set out bravely for the 
Castle of the Beeches, hoping that the new 
estates would restore his fortunes, and then, 
being still a young man, he expected to do good 
work in the world. 

To his amazement, Sir Alan found it difficult 
to reach his new castle. After a long and tire- 
some trip on foot, he came to the region where 
he expected to see its towers rising to the sky; 
but there was no castle in sight, and, what was 
worse, no one seemed to know anything about 
the estates. 

He had nearly given up hope, when one 
bright midday he entered an old wood, and, 
almost worn out, stopped for a meal of bread 
and milk at the hut of anaged shepherd. Hav- 
ing eaten his luncheon on the door-step, the 
knight asked the old man whether there was a 
castle in the neighborhood — the Castle of the 
Beeches. 

“Let me think,” said the old shepherd, 
“T have heard of it. Yes; it comes 
I think I went there when a boy. 
Yes; it was surely a 


slowly. 
back to me. 
It was a fine old place. 
fine old place, a fine—” 

“ Thank you,” said Sir Alan, to bring the old 
man back to his subject. ‘Can you direct me 
to it?” 

“It was sixty years ago,” replied the shep- 
herd, “ but I believe. it is at the end of the wood- 
road yonder.” 

Thanking the peasant and giving him his 
last piece of silver, Sir Alan walked briskly into 
the wood. The trees grew so thickly together 
that it was twilight at noon on that road, but 
the knight pressed bravely on, hoping his long 
walk was ended. In and out amid the tree- 
trunks wound the unused roadway, and just 
before sunset Sir Alan found himself near a 
great stone pillar which he saw only dimly in 
the dusk. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed. “ Here is my cas- 
tle. I can see the gateway”; and he went 
eagerly forward. 

There was the gateway, it is true; but there 
was nothing else. One great stone pillar, on 
top of which was a stone dragon with wings, 
stood alone in the forest. All about it were the 


dense woods where the squirrels ran, the birds 
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THE BEECHES. 
chirped, and the beetles crawled, with no one to 
disturb them. 

Sir Alan sank down on the broken threshold. 
It was some time before he could speak. At 
length he looked up. 

“ It cannot be the place,” he said; “the old 
shepherd was in his dotage.” But even as he 
spoke, his eyes caught the name “ Castle of the 
Beeches” cut in the stone of the pillar. There 
could be no mistake. The king had given him 
a ruin. 

And there on the foot-worn old step Sir Alan 
sat and watched the sun go down. Gradually 
thé night came on, and still Sir Alan sat un- 
moving. 

At last he rose. 

“T should bruise my shins, if I did not break 
my neck,” said he, “were I to attempt to find 
my way out of the forest in the dark. An old 
soldier can be happy anywhere. Come—I 'll 
sleep to-night in my castle, if never again!” 

So saying, he gathered great piles of dry 
leaves and made of them a comfortable pallet, 
and then he lay down and slept dreamlessly 
till morning. 

Just as the sun rose, Sir Alan awoke and, like 
an old campaigner, was on his feet at once. 
He brushed the leaves from his doublet and 
hose, and prepared to leave his “ estates.” 

He looked up at the dragon—the grinning 
stone dragon on the pillar. “Good luck to 
you, old fellow, and may you keep as happy as 
you look,” he exclaimed gaily. “I hate to leave 
you alone. But I have my living to make, and 
‘the morning hour has gold in its mouth,’ you 
know.” 

As Sir Alan spoke these joking words, he 
happened to gaze at the dragon’s open jaws, 
and, queerly enough, there seemed to be a 
golden gleam there. 

“ You have gold in your mouth, too, it 
seems!” exclaimed the knight; “ or at least the 
sun is shining ona bright leaf there. Let us see.” 

Out of idle curiosity, he swung himself up by 
the branches of an old tree that leaned against 
the pillar, looked into the dragon’s mouth, and 
there he found a golden key. 

“ A key without a door is of little use,” said 
the knight, drawing it forth; but as he lifted it 
he found a gold chain attached to the top of 
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the key, and at the end of the chain was a gold keyhole in the slab on which the dragon stood. 





box containing a strip of parchment safely The key fitted; he turned it; a whirring and 
rumbling was _ heard 







near by, and suddenly 
the old stone threshold 







fell inward, leaving a 





flight of steps \ isible. 





Down these went Sir 
Alan, and found him- 







self at the end of a long 





passage. He had flint 






and steel with him, and 






soon made a torch of 






bark and leaves. When 






he had a light, he saw 





that he could follow 





the long passage into 























the treasure-vaults of 
the old Castle of the 
Jeeches, where there 





were great chests and 
stout linen bags filled 
with treasure. 

Sir Alan took only 
enough of the gold to 
fill his pockets, and 





then returned to the 
court. 

The king laughed 
mischievously when he 
saw the knight return- 
ing. 

“And how did you 
find your estates?” he 
asked. “A little out 
of repair?” 

“‘T am satisfied,” said 
the knight, “ for though 
the castle was gone, the 





‘* ONE GREAT STONE PILLAR, ON TOP OF WHICH WAS A STONE DRAGON land isrich in minerals.” 
WITH WINGS, STOOD ALONE IN THE FOREST.” é . 
“ You ’re welcome to 


sealed and wrapped. He drew it out and read everything you find there,” said the king, smil- 
these lines: ing an aside to the prime minister. 
So Sir Alan became wealthy, and having 


RUIN ABOVE AND WEALTH BELOW — ee : “e eit 
learned in his poverty to live without needing 


SEARCH FOR TREASURE ERE YOU GO. ) 
much, he never was spoiled by his good luck. 


You may be certain that Sir Alan obeyed. He did not marry the princess, I am happy 
And he was rewarded by discovering a tiny to say, for he found a much finer wife. 
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*““wincs up!” 














MRS. HIPPO: “THAT ’S JUST IT! EVEN WHEN I HAD THE MUMPS EVERYBODY SAID, ‘HOW WEL. YOU 'RE LooKinG!’” 
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NONSENSE CALENDAR. 


By CAROLYN WELLs. 


Ou, the Turtle-dove 
Isa messenger of love: 
And when St. Valentine’s day comes 
round, 
The dear old man is always found 
Writing merry and loving lines 
To give the world its valen- 


tines. 


His picturesque 
Old writing-desk 


Has a Turtle-dove in every 


pigeonhole ; 


To each of these he gives a 


little scroll, 


Then he cries out 


The doves say “ Coo,” 
And away they gaily fly to you, 
O maidens fair and lovers true. 


om 
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*“* Shoo!” 














WHY? 


3y CHARLOTTE SEDGWICK. 
THE day it breaks though it never falls — 
The reason I ’m sure I can’t see; 
The night it falls but it does not break — 
It ’s very perplexing to me! 


ON THE HOSPITAL STAFF. 


By CAROLINE M. FULLER. 


I am called the “ Emergency Cat,” 
And I wear a red cross on my tie; 

But whenever emergencies come, 
There is no one runs faster than I! 
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PRINCE CHARMING’S FATE. 


IN THREE ACTS. 


AN OPERETTA 





By CAROLINE C. LOVELL. 





Characters. 


PRINCE CHARMING, of the Kingdom of Imagina- 
tion, 

Tommy TUuBBs. 

LorpD HIGH-THINKER-TO-HIS-MAJESTY. 

Lorp HIGH-KEEPER-OF-THE-CANDY-Box. 

JESTER. 

EXECUTIONER. 

AMORET, a Gipsy Princess. 

POLLY PEACHUM, sister of Tommy Tubbs. 


Act I. 
[Scene I. Interior of Palace. JESTER asleepon throne, 
right. Grand staircase at back, center, down which 


comes processionof Pages, Heralds, Lords, and Ladies. 
BLOWSABELLA comes last and gazes in a pensive man- 
ner at the throne. All march down to first two strains 
of “ Boulanger March,” and take their places around 
the stage. 


Cuorus: Air, third strain of “ Boulanger March.” 


All hail to our Prince on this glorious day ! 
Gather, ye courtiers, homage to pay. 

Lords and fair ladies fealty own, 

For he is of age and he comes to the throne. 


Enter EXECUTIONER, LORD HIGH-KEEPER-OF-THE- 
CANDY-Box, and PRINCE CHARMING, with escort of 
Pages. 

He comes! He comes, heir of this kingdom grand! 

When loyal vassals gathered are from over all the 
land, 

Then lift on high your voices, and let the welkin 
ring. 

From page to lord, with one accord, cry out, 
** Long live the King!” 

[JESTER skips down,and PRINCE seats 
himself on throne. 

LORD HIGH-KEEPER-OF-THE-CANDY-Box. All 
hail, your Majesty! We are here to-day to 
celebrate your most glorious coming of age. 
The whole Kingdom of Imagination pros- 
trates itself at your feet in my person — I, 
the most important being at the foot of the 
throne itself. [Prostrates himself. All bow. 

PRINCE. Thanks. 

JESTER (from behind the throne). 
awfully. 

LorD HIGH-K. 


Yes, thanks — 


Step forth, O Herald, and read 


the Proclamation. 

HERALD (uxrolling a voluminous parchment). On 
this, the most august and glorious day that 
ever dawned upon the Kingdom of Imagi- 
nation — 

PRINCE ( yawning). 


Oh, skip that! 


BLOWSABELLA, Ancient Daughter of the Lord High- 
Thinker. 

Four Little Attendants. 

Lords and Ladies, Heralds, Guards, Pages, Gipsy Tribe, 
and Corps de Ballet. 

The play can be acted by the principal characters alone 
if a performance of smaller proportions is desired. 
Other music and costumes can be substituted for those 
here given, if preferred, 


LORD HIGH-K. Your Majesty ! 

PRINCE. Executioner! Step out. 

[EXECUTIONER darts forward bran- 

dishing his ax. 
I subside —I collapse —I pros- 
trate myself! [Throws himself on the floor. 

PRINCE (fo HERALD). Go on. 

HERALD. On this, the most august and glorious 
day — er-er (skipping to the end of the parch- 
ment) — and on the day when Prince Charm- 
ing comes of age, a fleet shall be sent across 
the sea to escort to his kingdom the un- 
known lady to whom his father betrothed 
him in infancy; and upon her arrival their 
wedding shall be celebrated with due mag- 
nificence. Signed: Lord High-Thinker-to- 
his-Majesty. 

LORD HIGH-K. Your Majesty! 

PRINCE. Executioner! Oh-—er 
Go on. 

LORD HIGH-K. Your Majesty, we are preparing a 
royal fleet to escort your bride to her future 
home. This will be put under the guidance 
of the LordHigh-Thinker. He alone knows 
the secret — knows who she is. And if all 
goes well, we compute that she will arrive 
within a fortnight. 

Cuorus: Air, “ Anchored.” 

Flying with flowing sail over the bounding sea, 

The fleet will come from distant shores, swift as 

swift may be, 

Bringing our Prince’s fair betrothed, whom he has 

never seen, 

To our broad land, in royal state, to be our future 

queen. 
Only a few more fleeting hours, 
Only a few more days alone, 
Then safe at last, the ocean past, 
She comes to her royal throne. 


LORD HIGH-K. 


beg pardon! 


PRINCE. Bring in the Lord High-Thinker ! 
(Funeral march. Four guards bring 
in the Lorp H1GH-THINKER, heav- 
ily chained. 
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PRINCE. You only, menial, know who my myste- 
rious bride is, and before she arrives | de- 
mand her name. 
HIGH-T. Oh, miserable me! Your Majesty, 
it is impossible for me to tell. I promised 
his lamented Majesty that no one in the 
kingdom should know until after the lady 
arrived, otherwise dire calamities might 
sweep the Kingdom of Imagination from the 
face of the earth. I cannot tell! Oh, mis- 
erable me! 
PRINCE. Well, then, I wish you to think for me. 
ALL. He wishes him to ¢Aiv& for him. Hu-sh! 
PRINCE. Think of some way for me to get out of 
this. [Lorp HicGH-THINKER strikes a 
meditative attitude. 





LORD 


’ 


Cuorus: Air, “ Haunted House.’ 
He isthinking! He is thinking! 
Let silence reign supreme. 
Of such an effort, one of us 
Could never, never dream ! 
: LorD HiGuH-T. It is over! 
: PRINCE. Well,is there any way in the 
world for me to get out of it? 

LorD HIGH-T. I have thought- 

ALL. He has ¢hought / 

LorD HIGH T. And there is 
no way. Your father’s will 
must be obeyed. 

PRINCE. Bind him hand and foot 
and cast him into the deep 
dungeon. 

[Soldiers bear him away. 
My Lord, the feast is spread. 
Banish all cares that may 

oppress the mind. 
**On with the feast, let joy be 

unconfined.” 
[Exeunt to an inspir- 
ing march. 


PAGE. 
PRINCE. 


[BLowsABELLA stalks to front of stage 
and strikes a tragic attitude. 


BLOWSABELLA. Every chance is fadingaway. In 
but two weeks this hated maiden will arrive, 
and my ambition will be forever crushed. 
Is any one around? No; Iam alone. Then 
I proclaim it to the world. I would ascend 
the throne! Although the daughter of 
the Lord High-Thinker, even this elevated 
position does not satisfy me, and my life 
has been spent in trying to win the heart 
of — well, first the father and now the son. 
I am not old, oh, no, zo / for my ambition 
began in the cradle. I lived in hope this 
wretched unknown maiden might die, or 
perchance refuse to wed a monarch she had 
never seen; but all hope is fading fast. In 
a fortnight she will arrive. But soft—the 


Prince. Let me melt his stony heart! 
Enter PRINCE. 
PRINCE. Well, Blowsy. 


BLOWSABELLA (aside). All of his fascinating curt- 
ness! (A/oud.) Your Majesty. 
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PRINCE. Weil? 

BLOWSABELLA. Your Majesty —I — excuse this 
coyness, this childish embarrassment, this— 
oh, he leaves! (Zouder.) Your Majesty! 

PRINCE. Executioner! 

BLOWSABELLA. Good gracious! Don’t, don’t! 
(Aside.) Oh, athought, a brilliant thought, 
directly inherited from my father. (72 
PRINCE.) Your Majesty, one word; one 
serious word on the subject of — your ap- 
proaching marriage. 

PRINCE. What’s that? 

BLOWSABELLA. Being the daughter of the Lord 
High-Thinker, your Majesty, I, alone of 
all the world, share the secrets of his won- 
drous brain — 

PRINCE (eagerly). Goon; go on. 

BLOWSABELLA. Is noone nigh? | 
alone, your Majesty, can tell 


















































you who is this mysterious 
bride. 

PRINCE. Whoisshe? Quick! Who 
— what ? 


BLOWSABELLA. Your Majesty, the 
king, your father, did not wish 
you to know until it was too 
late. Your horrible doom is 
to wed a hideous old creature, 
who brings you an immense 
dowry, but whose face you are 
not to see until after the cere- 
mony is performed. 

PRINCE. Oh, horrible! 

BLOWSABELLA. Yes, horrible! My 
heart breaks for you. I would 
fain comfort you. Accept the 
girlish —though devoted — 
sympathy of one who loves — 

PRINCE. What! Another blow! 

BLOWSABELLA (Aastily). Of one 
who loves to serve her sov- 
ereign. 

PRINCE. Oh! 7Zha?t’s a relief, at any 
rate. 

BLOWSABELLA. Your Majesty, can I not help 
you in some way? 

PRINCE (adsently). No, of course not. 

BLOWSABELLA (dissolved in tears). 
one! 

PRINCE. Oh, beg pardon. Thanks very much. 
I will reward you anon. Now go. 

BLOWSABELLA (aside). He will reward me anon— 
anon. Triumph! I see the crown glitter- 
ing before my eyes. [Stalks out. 

PRINCE. Oh, wretched fate! What shall I do? 


Oh, cruel 


PrincE: Air, “Some Day.” 


I know not when the time may be, 
Or what the day or when the hour, 
This dreadful blow shall come to me, 
And crush me with resistless power. 
Oh. can there not be found some way 
To shun the doom that draweth nigh? 
Oh. help me, heart and brain, to-day, 
To find escape, or else to die! 
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Some way, some way, must be found for rescue. 
Life ’s to me of little worth. There remains no 
hope on earth. 
Only this, only this, to avoid this bitter fortune 
Which so swiftly draweth nigh. I must escape! 
escape or die! 
I have made up my mind. I will escape. 
What care I for riches if I must share them 
with a hideous old queen — perchance as 
hideous as Blowsabella herself. I will 
leave my kingdom, and run away to seek 
my fortune. Off, baubles! 
[Throws off crown and cloak. 


And now for freedom and a happy life. 
Away with riches and an unloved wife ! 


[Scene II. A Forest. Enter Tommy Tusss with fish- 
ing-rod, and an immense fish dragging on the ground. 
Tommy. I ’m awful late. Polly ’ll be wonder- 
ing where I am. But this will help to 
excuse me. (Holds up fish.) 1 ’m as 
hungry asa bear. Hello! who are you? 


Enter PRINCE. 


PRINCE. A wanderer. 





THE HERALDS 


TOMMY. 
PRINCE. 
beg pardon. 
might be useful. 
honest, my man? 
TOMMY. Tommy Tubbs never told a lie. 
PRINCE. Oh, indeed. Very aristocratic name, 


What ’s your name? 

Impudence! Executioner! Oh, I—I 
(Aside.) Let me see; he 
(Zo Tommy.) Are you 





I’m sure. Well, and where is your king- 
dom —I mean home ? 


Tommy. Me and Polly live ’bout a mile from 
here. 

PRINCE. And who is Polly? 

Tommy. Mysister Polly! Never heard of Polly 


Peachum Tubbs? She’s the prettiest and 
the smartest girl on the coast. 

PRINCE. This grows interesting. And can you 
be trusted ? 

TOMMY. Yes. 


PRINCE. Could you keep a secret? 
TOMMY. I guess so. 
PRINCE. Then I ’Il tell you all. You may be 


of use tome. I’m a prince in disguise. 


Tommy. Gracious! I would n’t ’a’ thought it. 
PRINCE (angrily). Why not? 

Tommy. You don’t look it. 

PRINCE. Don’t look it? I ’m not accustomed 


to such talk. I ‘ll have you beheaded. 
(Aside.) Well, perhaps that would n’t be 
wise, after all. He could n’t be of much 
use to me then. (7o TOMMy.) Well, 
young man, we ’Il let that pass. ’T is true 
I don’t look much like a prince. I ’ve 
wandered a homeless fugitive for 
days. I’m ragged and hungry. 
TomMy. Oh, come on, then, and we ’Il 
have a fish-fry. 
PRINCE. Noble and forgiving youth, we 
will. And you will protect me? 


ToMMy. I’m your man. 
PRINCE. Give me your hand. [Exeunt. 
[Scene III. Interior of cottage. Table, C, 


set for supper. Fireplace at L. Window, R. 
Polly spinning in front of fire. 


Potty: Air, ‘*Flowers from Mother’s 
Grave.”’ 
The night has come on, all the stars are 
shining out, 
The birds have tucked their heads’neath 
their wings ; 
And alone | sit and wait, but no footstep 
at the gate 
Tidings of my absent brother brings. 


Where art thou, my brother, what is keep- 
ing thee? 
How I long to hear thy footsteps near! 
For ’t is growing lonely, and though I’m 
not afraid, 
Still, I’d like to see thee, Tommy dear. 


POLLY. What can be keeping Tommy? 
It ’s long past supper-time, and I never knew him 
to miss ¢hat— whatever happened. And batter- 
cakes for supper, too. (Hovers around the table.) 
Hark! a sound in the forest. (Runs to window.) 
Yes, footsteps—a voice—two voices! What 
means it? It must be some of those tiresome 
boys! 
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Enter PRINCE and Tommy. left behind. (Aside.) And all my hopes 
are dashed ! 

Tommy. Gracious, Polly, don’t cry! Is n’t that 
like a girl, though? 

PRINCE (disdainfully). If you ’re such a cry- 
baby, it ’s out of the question. I don’t 
want you around — you ’d be a bother ! 

POLLY (aside). A cry-baby—a bother? Little do 
you know the price you will pay for those 
cruel words. A bother? Well, I wid/ be 
a bother indeed. I Il have revenge! Ae- 
venge/ \will track them in disguise and 
watch for my opportunity. [Exit Pony. 

PRINCE (40 TOMMY). Well, then, it is arranged. 
You will be my guide, and we must be off 
by daybreak. But the question is, where 
shall we go? 

Tommy. We might put to sea. 

PRINCE. That ’s vague, but we might. Well, 
then, we ’ll put to sea; and I will reward 
you handsomely for your services, even 
unto the half of my kingdom — that is — I 
— well, I have n’t but a quarter with me. 

[Dives into his pocket. 

Tommy. Oh, that doesn’t matter. I ’ll tell you 

RR ASD oaeee. what. Say you ’ll make me heir to your 
kingdom after you. 

PRINCE. I will, with pleasure. 

TomMyY. Honor bright? 


TomMy. Here we are, Polly! 

PoLLy. Brother! 

Tommy. Sis! (Zhey embrace.) Notice the 
minnow, Poll! (Holding up the fish.) 


POLLY. But who is this? 

PRINCE (4issing her hand). Lady, allow me! 

PoLLy. What courtly grace! 

PRINCE. I am a wanderer, fair lady, on whom 
your gallant brother has taken pity. 
POLLY (aside). He’s very handsome! (Curtsies.) 

Welcome to our poor though neat abode. 

PRINCE. What do you say to telling her? 

Tommy. Oh, Polly’satrump. She can keep a 
secret. Noother girls near to tell, you know. 

PRINCE. Well, then, | will disclose it all. Fair 
lady, I’m a prince. 

POLLY. Support me! (Faints in a convenient 
chair. Both rush to fan her. She re- 
vives.) Aprince! That I should live to 
see the day! (Aside.) Why should n’t I be 
a princess? (Tommy seats himself at 

table and falls to. 

PRINCE. I can only stay here a single night, 
though, for I am a hunted fugitive. If 
they drag me back to my throne it will be 
my terrible fate to wed an old and hideous 
hag. 

POLLy. Oh, horrible! 

PRINCE. And, rather than endure that ignominy, 
I have given up my crown, my kingdom, 
my —- er —- supper ! 

TOMMY (eating greedily). Hurry up, if you ’spect 
to get anything. I’m ’most through. 

PRINCE. One moment to arrange our plans. 
Can you go with me to-morrow as my 
guide ? AMORET. 

TOMMY. Yes, guess so. 

POLLY (vapturously). And, oh, may I go too? PRINCE. On my honor as a prince —I mean as 

PRINCE. Ah—er—I’m afraid you might pos- a gentleman. 
sibly be in the way. Tommy. Perhaps you ‘ll sign a document to 

POLLY (weeping). ’T will break my heart to be that effect. [Produces paper, pen, and ink, 
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PRINCE (writes). There—my signature. ‘In 
this, I will and bequeath to Tommy Tubbs, 
Esq., the entire Kingdom of Imagination, 
and upon my demise he shall ascend the 
throne asking.” (Aside.) I’m sorry for 
him. ‘‘ Signed, Prince Charming.” And 
now about our plans. What name shall I 
take? You see, as I am a prince in dis- 
guise I must use some other name. Let 
me see ; I think I will be a wandering artist. 
Yes, that ’s the very thing; and my name 
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We leave behind all worldly care ; 

A happier life may wait us there. 

The gloom of doubt we ’Il gladly brave, 
For sunshine breaks beyond the wave. 


Curtain. 


Act II. 


(Scene I. A Forest. Gipsies reclining in a circle. 
Kettle over fire in center. 


shalt be—Vandyke Brown. ; es 
Yes, that will do. (pry, Cuorvus: Air,“ Dancing in the Barn.” 
“TOMMY. We may as well arm our- : Ps ; ‘ ’ 
selves. [Takes two immense ‘A we Res - - life of a gipsy ! 
»istols from the wall F ole wide world his home, 
ed Reusiahes Guta. Ever careless, gay, and fearless, 
PRINCE. There, there; be careful, Where’er he may chance to roam. 


will you? It would be unpleas- 

ant if one of us should be in- 
jured, for we ’ve got to be off 

by daybreak, you know—and 

that reminds me of supper. y 
Come, I ’m almost starved. 
(Seats himself and regards 
the empty table with horror.) 
Why, where ’s the supper? 

Tommy. I called you over and over 
again, and you would n’t come. 

PRINCE. Do you mean to say you’ve 
eaten everything ? 

(Uncovers dishes. 

TomMMyY. Yes, and ’t was n’t half 
enough. I ’m hungry as a 
bear even now. 

PRINCE (0n the verge of tears). This 
is treason! I/’d like to have 
you beheaded on the spot. 

TOMMY (rummaging in the safe). 
Hurrah! Here ’s one of 
Polly’s little pies. (Staggers 
back with an enormous pie, which he puts 
on the table.) There, that will fill you up, 
I think. [Both sit down and eat. 

PRINCE. Nothing to drink, have you? 

TomMMy. There ’s a little brown jug in the 
corner. [Brings a huge jug and sets it on table. 

PRINCE. Here ’s to yourself; may you live long 
and prosper ! 

TomMMy. Sameto you. No, I don’t mean that; I 
forgot I was to have the kingdom after you. 

PRINCE (raising his glass to POLLY). Miss Peach- 
um ! 

TOMMY (getting up in his chair). 

—pbless ’em! 
PRINCE (waving his glass). 
TOMMY (imitating him). 





The women 


Hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! 


Cuorus: Air, “ Downy Jail Birds” from “ Erminie.” 


To-morrow morn we ’Il put to sea, 

And leave this land of cruelty. 

With courage high and hearts most brave, 
We'll seek our fortunes o’er the wave. 





A PAGE IN BLACK. 


To be gay is our endeavor, 
Care to efface, joy to embrace, 
And our toast will be forever, 
Long life to the gipsy race ! 


Enter AMORET and four little attendants. 


ALL. All hail to the Lady Amoret, 
our Princess fair. 

AMORET. I thank you for your gra- 
cious welcome. Would that I 
could share your merriment ; 
but as the time for leaving 
you approaches, my _ heart 
fails. The thought of giving 
up this wild, free life is terri- 
ble to me. Oh, cruel fate, that 
doomed me to wed an un- 
known prince and leave my 
own dear people! 

ALL (weeping). Oh, cruel fate! 


AmoreT: Air, “Cora, my Pretty 
Quadroon.” 


The hour is coming swiftly 
That will bear me from my home; 
No more in my dearly loved forest 
With my gipsy band I’ll roam. 


CHORUS: 
Oh, Princess, our dearly loved Princess! 
Go not o’er the great ocean’s foam, 


But stay with your gipsies who love you, 
In our beautiful wild forest home. 


AMORET: 


I feel that my heart is near breaking 
To think that from you I must part ; 
But though I ’Il be far o’er the ocean, 


You will ever be first in my heart. 
CHORUS. 


AMORET. But cheer up. We have only a few 
more days. Let us spend them as joyously 
as we can. Come, dance! 

[All dance around AMORET. 
Exeunt. 
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[Scene II. Forest. Enter PRINCE and Tommy, PoLLy 
stealing after them, disguised in a cloak and slouch hat. 


PRINCE. Did you see them? I don’t think they 
caught sight of us behind the trees, but I 
could hardly remain hidden when that beau- 
tiful maiden came. I wonder who she can be. 

Tommy. Who? I saw no “ beautiful maiden”; 
only a lot of gaudy gipsies. 

PRINCE. Gaudy gipsies the others, perhaps; but 
she was a princess. You heard what they 
said ; and she looks it. What a beauty! 

Tommy. I ’m awful hungry. I ’m glad we ’ve 
landed at last. We did n’t have Aa/fenough 
provisions, and we certainly ought to have 
brought the rest of that pie along. 

PRINCE. Hush! Here comes the beautiful being. 

POLLY (aside). ‘‘ Beautiful being”! Did he ever 
address me thus? No—lI was but a blun- 
dering bother. 


Enter AMORET and four little attendants. 


AMORET. Why, who are these? 

ATTENDANTS (putting their heads together). Who 
can they be? 

PRINCE. We were wrecked upon your shore this 
morning, fair lady. 

POLLY (aside, bitterly). He called that gipsy girl 
** fair lady”! 

AMORET. And may I ask your name, noble sir? 
(Zo Attendants.) For 1am sure he és noble. 

ATTENDANTS (wagging their heads). Oh, yes, no 
doubt of it. He zs noble. 

PRINCE. I am a prince —I mean, I am an artist, 
Vandyke Brown by name; and this youth 
is my friend. Through our misfortune in 
being wrecked we are without shelter. We 
place ourselves at your mercy, gracious 
lady. Behead us if you like. 

AMORET. We welcome you to our island, Sir 
Artist. (Zo Attendants.) What a coinci- 
dence! The tribe was only to-day mourn- 
ing that they had no portrait to remind 
them of their princess when far away. The 
very thing, you see! (Little Attendants 
jump up and down, clapping their hands.) 
Noble sir, I should be most happy to have 
you remain with us, and, if you are willing, 
to paint my portrait. 

PRINCE. Willing! Ikiss the hem of your garment. 

POLLY (aside). Oh, it is my duty to prevent this 
prince from marrying a gipsy girl! 

[Exit PoLLy. 

Tommy (in a loud aside). 1 wonder if they ’ve 
done breakfast. 

AMORET. I know you are weary and need refresh- 
ment, so come with me. [Exeunt. 


[Scene III. Same as Scene I. Under the trees an 
easel on which is a portrait of AMORET. Two rustic 
stools. POLLY regarding the picture disconsolately. 


Potty. And was it for this I was to be left behind ? 
For this was I called a bother! To see him 
gazing upon this gipsy’s hated face with 
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rapture in his eyes! I, who had set my 
heart upon being a princess, must now 
stand aside for a low-born gipsy. (Glaring 
at picture.) Oh, hated face! I could cut 
you to pieces! (Seizes the palette knife and 
cuts out the face.) There! There! — But 
soft! I hear a footstep. Oh, she comes! 
What shall I do? I must hide myself. Oh, 
dear, dear! Where canI go? Ah! —the 
picture ! [Steps behind and puts her face 
through opening. 


Enter AMORET. 


AMORET. Yes, I must own the truth to myself at 
last. I love him. These few short days 
have shown me that my heart is no longer 
my own. 

POLLY (aside). I thought as much. 

AMORET. Unhappy creature thatl am! To think 
that I am betrothed to another, a stranger 
whose hated face I’ve never seen. Oh, my 
father, why did you doom me to such a fate ? 
My happiness is all here; I must leave in 


a fewdays. But there; he comes—I must 
dry my eyes. 

Enter PRINCE. 
(Zo PRINCE.) Are you ready to have me 


pose, Sir Artist? 
PRINCE. Gracious lady, if it please you. 
AMORET (seating herself on stool). \s this the right 
position ? 


PRINCE. Yes—no—a little to the left. Now, 
look pleasant. (Seats himself in front of 
picture.) Why, the likeness does n’t seem 


to me as good as yesterday. Strange! 
Perhaps I have n’t given you enough color. 
(Looking at AMORET, puts a large daub 
of red on POLLY’S nose.) No, I cannot! 
(Dashes aside palette and brushes.) 

POLLY (aside). Another affront to be wiped out ! 

AMORET. Why, Sir Vandyke, what is it? 

PRINCE (aside). I must speak or die. (Zo AMO- 
RET.) Divine Amoret, do not think me too 
presumptuous, but —I love you. 

[Kneels at her feet. 

AMORET. Oh, no, no; it is impossible. Please 
get up. 

PRINCE. Never, until you let me tell youall. I 
adore you. I worship the ground you 
walk on. 

POLLY (aside). Whew! This zs embarrassing ! 

PRINCE. I know it is impossible that an angelic 
being like yourself should care for me; but 
perhaps you do not utterly depise me? 

AMORET. Please getup. I—I—how can I say it? 

PRINCE. What! Tell me—tell me— you don’t 
mean you love me? 

AMORET. Ye-es. 

POLLY (aside). Touching, is n’t it? 
should live to see this day! 

AMORET (starting to her feet). 
thought! I had forgotten. 

PRINCE (following her). What is it? Tell me. 

AMORET. How can 1? Never, never can I be 

In my infancy I was betrothed to 


Oh, that I 
[Weeps. 
Oh, dreadful 


yours. 
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an unknown young man, and in a few short 
days they will bear me away to be his bride, 
and we shall be parted forever. 


PRINCE: Air, “ Creole Love Song.” 


Without thee, O love, joy can never be mine. 
As the star to its pole, so my heart turns to thine. 
In the silence of night, let us float far away 
O’er the waves, to the light of a sorrowless day. 


Oh, come, my beloved, come ; 

Oh, heart of my heart, my own, 
Oh, star of my twilight, come! 

I am weary waiting for thee alone. 


PRINCE and AMORET: 


And, oh, if my heart had wings, 
To fly like a swallow, far, 

Away and away, to the end of the day, 
Where the cool and the palm-trees are. 
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PRINCE and AMORET: 
Air, “ Love Comes like a Summer Sigh.” 


Love comes like a summer sigh, softly o’er me 
stealing. 

Love comes, and you wonder why at its shrine 
you ’re kneeling. 


CuHorus: 


Love comes, and the days go by, while your fate 
Love ’s stealing — 
Love some day must come to all, come to all. 
[PRINCE and AMORET seat themselves 
above on rocks at the back of the 
stage. Gipsies grouped over the 
rocks, forming tableau, 


AMORET. Bring in the dancers. 
(Music. Enter Ballet-dancers (nine 
little girls with castanets), who dance 
before the PRINCE. 


Curtain. 





THE BALLET. 


Away to bliss and love 
We will fly to-night alone, 

To some distant shore, where we ’Il live evermore 
Together, my sweet, my own! 


PRINCE. Then you do consent? You will fly with 
me? 

AMORET. I will. 

PRINCE. To-night, then, we willstealaway. We’ll 
take a boat and escape to some distant land 
where your subjects can never find us 
Remember, to-night ! (Exeunt. 

POLLY (coming to front with raised fist). Re- 
venge! Revenge! An idea comes! I will 
steal away after them, and follow this faith- 
less pair. I have our own little boat, and 
when I have tracked them to their destina- 
tion I will return to the Kingdom of Imagina- 
tion and betray the whereabouts of this 
recreant prince! Oh, Prince Charming, 
you little knew what a “‘ bother” I was to 
prove ! (Exit. 

[Music. Gipsies run in, shaking tam- 
borines. PRINCE leads AMORET in. 


Act III. 

[Scene I. Anteroom of palace. BLOowsa- 

BELLA alone. 

BLOWSABELLA. Oh, breaking heart! Oh, crushed, 
down-trodden hopes! Never while life lasts 
will my great ambition be achieved. The 
recreant prince hath fled. No news — not 
a word—and ten long, weary days have 
passed. Not that I personally care for him. 
In reality, I don’t. I never did — but the 
great ambition of my life—to be queen. 
Oh, it is hard, hard! After sixty years — 
er — er — sixteen years — of bitter striving, 
to have it allend thus! Why not try it now? 
No one is near—I will. (Ascends and seats 
herself on throne.) Behold your queen! 
With what royal dignity I grace this seat. 
Subjects kneel in the dust before me. I 
crush their necks beneath my little foot. 
A wave of my scepter and off go the heads 
of hundreds. (A step is heard.) Oh, who’s 
there? (Hastily runs down the steps.) 
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EXECUTIONER, LORD HIGH-KEEPER-OF-THE-CANDY-BOX, LORD HIGH-THINKER, AND JESTER. 


Enter POLLy, still disguised. 


POLLY (exciledly). A word! A word! 

BLOWSABELLA. Who are you, little girl? ( Zrus.) 
Oh, a gentleman! What do vou wish ? 

POLLY. To see the most important person in the 
kingdom. 

BLOWSABELLA. Behold her! 

POLLY. Madame, do you wish to hear news of 
Prince Charming? 

BLOWSABELLA. Oh, charming sir. (Aside.) He 
is charming. How my heart flutters! (70 
POLLY.) Yes, yes; news of the Prince! 

POLLy. I know where he can be found. 

BLOWSABELLA. Tell me, tell me! 

PoLLy. He has run away with a gipsy maiden 
and by to-morrow they will be wedded. I 
can guide any one to the place and he can 
be dragged back to his kingdom ; but if we 
do not hurry ’t will be too late. 

BLOWSABELLA (aside). Traitor, traitor! 
has his heart! All hopes are gone. He 
can never be mine. Not thatI care. For, 
since gazing on the manly form of this 
stranger, even all my desire for the throne 
has vanished. 

POLLY. We must go at once. 

BLOWSABELLA. Weill. His wicked hopes shall 
be crushed to atoms, and / wil] have done 
it. ‘*Revenge is sweet, especially to 
woman.” 

POLLY. Hurry, hurry, or ’t will be too late! 

BLOWSABELLA. Come with me, noble sir. An 
army shall be sent at once and he will be 
dragged back to his throne —torn away 

from her he loves, and forced to marry the 


Another 





hated, unknown maiden to whom his father 
betrothed him. Come with me, my lord. 
[ Exeunt. 


[Scene II. Same as in Act I. Enter Lorp HicuH- 
. KEEPER-OF*THE-CANDY-Box, LoRD HIGH-THINKER, 
JESTER, and EXECUTIONER. 


Lorp HIGH-K. Alas! he has been found ! 

LoRD HIGH-T. Oh, misery! I shall have to think 
again! 

JESTER. And I ’ll have to make more jokes! 

EXECUTIONER. And there ’ll be no more exe- 
cutions ! 

LorD HIGH-K. I am no longer the chief person 
in the kingdom. Now I shall have to tear 
around after the Prince to offer him candy. 

[All howl. 
Cuorus: Air, “ The Moon He Climbed.” 


The Prince is found, he ’ll return to-day. 
( Yodel.) 
We had such fun when he was away. 
(Yodel.) 
Though the land is happy now the Prince is found, 
To this quartet it ’s a woful sound. 
( Yodel.) [A “walk-round” and exeunt. 
neral march. 


Fu- 


Enter PRINCE CHARMING. 

PRINCE. Dragged back to this hated kingdom! 
Torn away from my lovely Amoret, and 
forced to marry a hated stranger. What 
misery is mine ! 

Enter ToMMY TUBBS. 
Tommy. What is it you ’re so blue about ? 
PRINCE. Blue, man? Blue? Would n’t you be 
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black and blue if you were dragged back 
to your throne against your will? 

Tommy. Not much, if any. 

PRINCE. And torn away from an angelic being, to 
marry an old and hideous woman? 

Tommy. Well, that zs pretty bad. But there ’s 
a way out of it yet. 

PRINCE. How is it possible ? 
the pistols.) Ah— yes. 
mean ? 

Tommy (swaggering). Why, blow out your brains. 
You ’d rather do that than marry her, 
would n’t you? 

PRINCE. Rather anything! 

Tommy. Well, here you are! 

PRINCE. Oh, yes — but then — why, you see the 
duty I owe my kingdom. A bitter fate 
compels me to live. Horrible as life is, I 
cannot throw down the burden. I must 
stagger on under the load for the sake of 
my people. There might be trouble about 
the succession. 

TomMMy. Perhaps you don’t remember a little 
document you drew up in our house. (/ro- 
duces paper.) You made me heir to your 
kingdom, so that ’s all settled. I ‘Il be the 
king. That’s all right. Here you are! 

PRINCE. Yes, that ’s so, but—look here, how 
would you like to blow your brains out? 

Tommy. 1? Not much, if any; but you said, 
*‘rather death than marry her.” Goin’ to 
back out? 

PRINCE. No, of course not. A prince always 
keeps his word, and the thought of that 
hated creature is sufficient. Give me the 
weapons ! 

Tommy (handing the pistols). 
careful; they ’re loaded ! 

[ PRINCE holds one in either hand to his head. 


(TOMMY produces 
But how do you 


Rather death itself! 


You want to be 


PRINCE: Air, “ Pinafore.” 





Farewell, my own! Light of my life, farewell! 
Say that alone for love of her I fell. 

Where grief ’s unknown, hereafter may we dwell. 

Farewell, my own! Light of my life, farewell! 


Enter POLLy. 


POLLY (throwing off her cloak). Ah, stay your 
hand. I ’ll marry you! 


Tommy (aside). Shucks! It’s Polly! Where did f 


she come from ? 
POLLY. Oh, do not slay yourself ! 
PRINCE. I won’t—I won’t, since you insist! I 
can’t refuse a lady. 
POLLY. I must confess my crime; it is weighing me 
down. But promise to forgive me first. 
PRINCE. I’ll promise you anything, Polly, after this. 
POLLY. I was the wicked creature who betrayed 
you to your subjects. Your slighting re- 
marks as to my being a cry-baby and a 
bother maddened me and drove me to it; 
but bitterly have I repented! I hoped to 
wed you; that was my excuse. Oh, can you 
ever forgive me? [Kneels imploringly. 
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PRINCE. You betrayed me? You, Polly, whom I 
trusted so implicitly ? 

PoLLy. Oh, let me kill myself, since he will not 
forgive me! (Seizes pistols and holds them 
wabblingly, with muzzles toward TOMMY.) 

Tommy (Aastily taking them from her). Don’t be 
a goose, Polly. You might hurt somebody! 

PRINCE. I do forgive you, Polly. There, don’t 
cry. (Lifts her up.) You ’ve saved my life, 
so that wipes out all old scores. 


POLLY (aside). Oh, happiness! I am forgiven! 
[PRINCE seats himself on throne. 


Enter QUARTET. 


LORD HIGH-K. Your Majesty, the fleet has landed, 
and the royal retinue has started toward the 
palace. Your bride is approaching. Will 
you have a peppermint to support you? 
(Unlocks a huge padlock on his candy-box. 
While he is handing the candy to the PRINCE, 
the other three dive headlong for the box.) 

PRINCE. Even fudge has no charms for me now. 
Oh, misery untold! 


Enter HERALD. 


HERALD. The bride approaches! Let the court 
assemble and all prepare for the ceremony ! 
POLLY (aside). 1 must not be recognized as the 
betrayer of the Prince. (Resumes her dis- 
guise.) [March. 
Enter Court. 
Cuorus: Air, “ White Wings.” 
‘‘White wings that never grow weary,” 
Swift o’er the ocean come flying so free ; 


Blow soft, ye winds light and airy, 
Bring our fair Princess from over the sea. 





















AMORET’S FOUR GIPSY ATTENDANTS. 


Here we await her, glad homage to render, 
Ready to greet her with loyalty true. 
A welcome most loving and tender, 
Fair unknown Princess, we offer to you. 
[Repeat first verse. Wedding march. 












1903. ] 
Enter AMORET in wedding dress, her face veiled. Be- 
hind, four little attendants; gipsies; dancers. 


AMORET. Oh, dreadful fate! To be torn away 
from my beloved Vandyke Brown and 
dragged to the altar with an unknown, hate- 
ful prince. Ah, woe is me! I dare not 
gaze upon him. 

LORD HIGH-K. Your Majesty, let me present 
your bride. 

PRINCE (aside). An old and hid- 
eous hag! (Altendants lift 
AMORET’S vei/.) Amoret! 
(Embracing her rapturous- 
ly.) 

Amon. Vandyke! Impossible! 

PRINCE. Amoret, my loved one— 
how is this ? 

AMORET. I’m so bewildered! 

PRINCE. And I. 

LorD HIGH-K. The Lord High- 
Thinker alone can explain. 

[PRINCE and AMORET ascend 
the throne. 

LoRD .HIGH-K. Your Majesty. 
(Sows.) Lords and _ ladies 
all. To begin at the begin- 
ning. The king, your fa- 
ther, was once wrecked on a 
strange island, where a band 
of gipsies seized him, bound 
him, and dragged him to 
their king demanding his 
death. The gipsy king, how- 
ever, took compassion on 
him, and gave him shelter 
and protection. Your grate- 
ful father promised to the 
gipsy king the hand of Ais 
infant son—yourself, my 
lord — for his baby daughter, 
the Lady Amoret— yourself, my lady. 
Knowing that most of his subjects would 
object to such a match, and would prob- 
ably exterminate the entire gipsy race be- 
fore allowing such a union, the king, your 
father, did not proclaim the name of the 
lady openly, and I—TI alone was intrusted 
with this mighty state secret. Seeing her 
beauty, even as an infant, your father felt 
sure no objections would be raised by you 
when the Princess herself appeared on the 
appointed day. 

PRINCE. Not many —no indeed! Fer your noble 
service I will reward you magnificently. 
You can resign your arduous position. You 
need never think again! 

LORD HIGH-T. Thank heaven ! 


Cte 1 


[Falls flat and kicks feebly; then, 


springing up, dances a few steps of 
a clog-dance and retires. 
BLOWSABELLA. And I, your Majesty — what re- 
ward have I for being the daughter of this 
noble man? 
PRINCE. Executioner, off with her head! 


EXECUTIONER. No joking this time! (Rushes 
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at BLOWSABELLA, snatches off her wig, and 
waves his ax.) 

BLOWSABELLA (shrieking). Mercy! Mercy! 

AMORET. Spare her life, my lord. 

PRINCE. I will —at your request. 

EXECUTIONER. Same old thing! 

give uP this job! 
[Kicks the wig across the stage and retires. 

PRINCE. She shall be banished for life, instead. 
And now (turning to POLLY, 
who is still disguised)— you 
saved my life, what can I do 
for you? 

POLLY. Your Majesty, I am respon- 
sible for Blowsabella’s tracking 
you, sO my one request is that 
you will not punish her at all. 

PRINCE. I grant it. I will even go 
further, and old Blowsabella 
herself can have the privilege 
of making any reasonable re- 
quest she chooses. 

BLOWSABELLA (aside, looking grate- 
Sully at POLLY). He’s saved 
my life. The noble creature ! 
But | will reward him hand- 
somely. (Zo PRINCE.) Your 
Majesty —excuse this girlish 
shyness—my request is that 
I may marry yonder noble 
youth. I love him! 

[Throws herself on Pot- 
Ly’s neck. 

POLLY (struggling and throwing 
off her cloak). Great heavens! 
[’m Polly Peachum Tubbs —I 
can only be a sister to you. 

BLOWSABELLA. Polly! Another 
disappointment ! 

{ Faints and is dragged out. 

PRINCE. Come, Polly and Tommy, 

I ‘ll make you Duke and Duchess of Pie-Crust 

for life, and we will all be happy together in the 

Land of Imagination ! 

[ PRINCE and AMoRET come to front of the stage. 


PRINCE and Amoret: Air, “Lullaby,” from “ Erminie.” 


I’m going to 


Dear hearers assembled before us, 
The curtain ’s now ready to fall. 
For the kindness we ’ve known, and the patience 
you ’ve shown, 
We gratefully thank one and all. 


And now, like the birds to their tree-tops, 
We hope you ’re not too tired to fly 
To your homes and to bed, when the farewell is 
said; 
So we sing you this low lullaby. 
CHORUS: 


‘¢ By-by, drowsiness o’ertaking, 
Pretty little eyelids, sleep.” 
By-by, sweet dreams until waking; 
Peace attend thy slumbers deep. 
By-by, by-by. 
Curtain. 











NATURE’S “DRIED GARDEN.” 


A COLLECTION of plants, pressed, mounted 
on paper, and arranged systematically, is most 
commonly spoken of as a herbarium. This 
term is from the Latin Aerda, which means a 
green stalk or blade (a grass-like plant), and 
suggests fields and pasturage. As the collec- 
tion is not green but dried, another Latin name 
is frequently used—that is, hortus siccus, which 
literally means a garden dried. Our real 
nature’s “dried garden” is in the fields and 
meadows, down in the ravines, on the hillsides, 


a SN kK 


cing Paths 
F Bigelow. 
ee ~ and by the roadsides. It is 
* °this real outdoor nature’s 
Ast “dried garden” that we should 
especially notice this February, as 
we near the end of winter. 

Some of us are apt to think of plants as 
beautiful only in the spring and summer, when 
there are green leaves and brightly colored 
flowers. But old age has a beauty of its own, 
just as youth has. Take, for an example, our 
well-known dandelion. Every one admires the 
flowers of the young plant, and also the fuzzy 
pappus heads (as the botanist calls them) of its 
last days. No one thinks of comparing the 
beauty of the golden rosettes with that of the 
dainty globes. They are as distinct as if be- 
longing to separate plants, 
yet each as beautiful in its 
own way as nature could 
make it. 
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Sometimes this later beauty is so fine as to make us almost forget the 
plant’s early days. ‘This is especially true of the everlasting, which takes 
its name from its “dried garden” beauty rather than from its growing 
days of life, although it is very beautiful in both stages of its existence. 

Then there is the mullein. In summer we hardly know whether to 
like it or to dislike it. The dainty flowers seem out of place on the 
coarse stalk. But in our “dried garden” the plant on a bleak hill- 
side is all harmonious grandeur, like some stern old sentinel that 
says: ‘ Never mind what happens, I shall stand at my post, faith- 
ful to my duty.” Our mullein is persistent in gaining appreciation, 

The goldenrods of our “dried garden,” with their wealth of 
fluffiness and the dark brown stems and leaves, are exquisitely 
beautiful. It is a beauty, however, that must be admired in 
the natural surroundings. We cannot carry it away to good 
advantage. The dried goldenrod is too dainty and fragile. 

Then the clematis. How decorative are those plumes! How fas- 
cinating is the festooning on the clumps of alder- 
bushes! And the hawk-weeds, bright gold 
the summer and old gold now—which color is 
the better? But we must stop, or the 
list will be too long and even then not 
fully chronicle all the beauty. You must ~~ 
go out and see it. So you can bid good- 
by, in this last month of winter, to 1902’s annual 
flora—still beautiful in its aged days. Our love 
for last year’s flowers seems almost to have re- 
turned to us, for our “ dried garden” beauties will 
linger into late spring as if unwilling to leave us. 
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A DRIED GARDEN DOWN BY THE BROOK 


VoL. XXX.— 46-47. 
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LEAVES AND LIGHT. 


As we stood in front of a big beech-tree, John 
asked me why the lower limbs hung down, and 
why most of the limbs were on one side—the 


left side. I thought the Nature and Science 
young folks might be interested in his ques- 
tions, and so I photographed the tree. The 
answer is the same for both questions: every 
leaf of a tree wants to see the sun; sunlight is 
essential to the vigorous growth of forest trees ; 
the little tree on the right makes so much shade 
there, the limbs cannot grow so well as they 
can on the other side. 

If the lower branches grew straight out, they 
would be shaded by the branches above them ; 
they droop so that every leaf may see its own 
patch of the sky. I remarked to John: “ One 
should always notice how every sort of plant 
gets its leaves to the light.” 


THE BEECH-TREE. 


Our young folks will note that the small tree zear the large tree 
at the right has prevented the growth of many lower limbs on that 
side. What would have been the result if the small tree at the left 
had been nearer the big tree? 
trees in a dense forest? 


Where are the leaves on the large 
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JOHN’S PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MULLEIN PLANT 


lhe next day he came in with this picture 
of a mullein, and observed: ‘ This is the way 
mullein gets its leaves to the light.” 
D. W. DENNIs. 


THE FOOLISH LITTLE INFUSORIA. 


Every one who uses the microscope knows, 
of course, the infusoria. Little flecks of jelly 
they are, of very many different shapes, the 
largest of them no bigger than a pinhead, and 
they live in many puddles and ditches and in 
almost all stagnant water. 

It has been known for a long time that these 
little animalcule will collect in swarms about 
the bacteria on which they feed, and that if dis- 
turbed they will take themselves out of harm’s 
way. But just what senses they have, and 
how much they really do know, has been 
learned only within the last two or three years. 

A certain Western naturalist,* who has been 
watching these little creatures very carefully, 
has discovered some very curious facts. If he 
touched with the point of a fine needle the 
front end of the infusorian,—we cannot quite 
call it the head end, —the little creature would at 


* H. S. Jennings, assistant professor of zodlogy, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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once back away for some distance, and then 
starting ahead again, would sheer off to one 
side. Wise little animal, evidently. If, how- 
ever, the experimenter touched the little chap 
on the side, he would back off and go ahead 
again just as before. Then the man tried 
pricking him from behind. The silly creature 
acted exactly as he had done before, even 
though this time, of course, he backed right 
against the point of the needle. The more he 
was pricked the more he backed, though this 
was Clearly the very worst thing that he could 
possibly do. The man experimented with many 
other sorts of infusoria, and tested their motions 
in every way he could think of. He touched 
them on all parts of the body; he heated the 


SLIPPER-SHAPED INFUSORIA AROUND A MASS 
OF DOT-LIKE BACTERIA. 


water, he cooled it, and put all sorts of things 


into it. But no matter what he did, the infu- 
sorian always acted in the same way, by swim- 
ming first backward for a short distance and 
then forward again with a slight turn to one 
side. 

Furthermore, the observer found that the in- 
fusorian seemed never to notice anything unless 
he ran straight into it. He would just graze a 
mass of food and then swim by without notic- 
ing it. On the other hand, he would swallow 
any small particle which chanced to hit his 
mouth, without the slightest regard to whether 
it was good to eat or not. 

So it seems that the infusoria, for all they 
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FIVE KINDS OF INFUSORIA,. 


Found in a tumbler of water from a ditch, after it 
had stood several days 


are so pretty and interesting to watch, are not, 
after all, very bright. ‘They can neither see, 
hear, taste, nor smell. ‘The only sense they 
have is touch, and that is so vague that, so far 
as we can see, heat, cold, pin-pricks, and every- 
thing else, all feel exactly alike, and the poor 
animal cannot tell one part of his own body 
from another; it is even supposed that the in- 
fusorian never learns anything, and that no 
matter how long he lives, he finds out nothing 
which he did not know at the first moment of 


his life. EpwIN TENNEY BREWSTER. 


“ BELL” INFUSORIA. 


Known to scientists as Vorticella. 
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““ BECAUSE WE WANT TO KNOW.” 






PREPARING SHELLS FOR A COLLECTION. 
MARION, MAss. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: Will you please 

tell me what is the best way to clean and 







polish shells ? There are a 






great many shells around here 
that look as if they would be 






very pretty if they were pol- 





ished. 
Yours respectfully, 
Tuomas H. MckKir- 
TRICK, JR. 







First, wash clean of 
mud, etc. An old tooth- 
brush will be an efficient 
aid. The soft parts are 
easily removed after soaking a day 
in weak alcohol, or the specimen may 
be placed in a small kettle or other re- 
ceptacle suitable for the purpose and cov- 
ered with cold water. Bring to a boiling- © 
point. Shells should not be put into water 
already boiling, as the sudden change of 
temperature may crack them, or at least injure 
their polish and general appearance. 

After removing the soft parts by the aid of 
pin, crooked wire, or small tweezers, polish 
with brush or cloth. Shells that have a skin- 
like covering may have a very small quantity 
of vaseline rubbed in to prevent them from 
Rub off all extra vaseline 














cracking when dry. 
with a piece of flannel. 












DRAGON-FLY NYMPH. 





WILDWoop LAKE, 
P. O. FRANKLIN FURNACE, N. J. 

DEAR St. NicHOLAS: While in bathing we found a 
curious insect which none of us had seen before. Some 
one immediately suggested, ‘‘ Write to St. NICHOLAS 
about it,” and I send you as close a description as I can, 
with a sketch. It was 
about an inch long and 
nearly as wide. It was 
dull brown in color, 
and looked like no- 
thing much as a 
water-soaked dead leaf. 











sO 





It was flat, and seemed 
to be covered by a soft 
* shell. It seemed equal- 
ly at home in and out 
of the water. Altoge- 






BROADENED FORM OF DRAGON- 
FLY NYMPH 
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ther it was so curious that we are quite 
anxious to learn what it was. 
Your sincere friend, 

ISADORE DOUGLAS. 


The insect had crawled 
out of the water on ac- 
count of the “ inner im- 
pulse,” Tennyson 
expresses it. The full- 
grown dragon-fly nymph 
changes its form from a 
slender creature to a broad 
and flattened one that has 
but little if any resemblance to 
the slender-bodied larva or to the 
adult. Empty nymph-skins of this form 
are frequently to be found about water- 


as 


courses. 

The dragon-fly nymph can live about 
equally well on land and in the water. It 
surely is amphibious for a part of its life. 
Perhaps vou ’ve heard of the showman’s 
“ description” of such adaptation to live on 

land or water: 

“Now, children and ladies and gentlemen, 
this ’ere beast in this cage is anpibilious, which 
means, as you all know, that ’e can’t live in the 
water, and dies as soon as’e gets on land.” 

This paradoxical joke has an element of truth 
in it as applied to the outside of the nymph 
body at time of transformation, as you will 
readily see if you think about it a little. 






A QUEER FISH. 


3OUNDARY ROAD, ARMADALE, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
I am only a little Australian 
I have a little 


** TROQUOIS ” 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
girl, and I am six and a half years old. 
cousin in America and he sends to me St. NICHOLAS. 
I like it very much, and so I asked mot.er and father if 
they thought I could send to you a drawing of a queer 





NORTHERN ATLANTIC FLYING-GUNARD 


OUR 


It had wings nearly like a 
It had a long fly 


fish I saw at the seaside. 
bird’s, and it gave me such a fright. 
in its mouth, and it was red, with wee little yellow specks 
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on it. Please will you tell me what it was? 

iraw, and I love it very much. 

the class, and I do want to be an artist. 
Good-by, from 


MERYL AIKEN WAXMAN. 


Your drawing indicates that the fish you 
saw is the flying-gunard. Probably you saw 
the species that is found in the Indian Ocean, 
Malay Archipelago, and parts of the South 
Pacific. We have in our Northern Atlantic 
a slightly different variety that is very often 
taken by the fishermen. 


“ BIRD’S-NEST ”’ FUNGI. 


AVONSIDE, WESTMORELAND, ENGLAND. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We were walking through a 
wood the other day, and we came across this peculiar 
fungus shown in my sketch. I have never seen any 
at all like it, so I thought I would write and ask you 
It is just like a bird’s nest with eggs, but 
The nest is 


its name. 
the eggs are flat and round and white. 
greeny brown, and the inside of it is of a lighter 
color, rather like silver-birch bark. There are a lot 
of eggs in each nest, about twelve to twenty, I should 
think. 
as I could tell through 
being the bottom side. 
The other fungus is red; the outside is lighter than 
the inside. Here we call it ‘‘ king-cups ” fairy- 
cups,” but I wanted to know what the proper name is, 
and what you call it in America. Both the fungi grow 
on old sticks. Hoping I shall soon see an answer, I 
remain, 
Your affectionate reader and well-wisher, 
GERTRUDE CROSSLAND. 


A and B are the wrong and right sides, as far 
a small magnifying-glass, A 


‘ “ee 


or 


The fungus shown in your drawing is the 
bowl-shaped bird’s-nest fungus, known to scien- 


tists as Crucibulum. Yours is probably C. vu/- 
gare. It is not rare in America. 

The other fungus is doubtless the cup-shaped 
fungus, Fesiza, known as “scarlet cups.” The 
spores of both forms are in the cup or bowl. 

Do not eat or even 
taste of any of the 
forms of fungi that 
you find. Some of 
them are poisonous. 


“ 


BIRD’S-NEST FUNGI. 
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I learn to 
I am the smallest in 


(THE FIRST MENTIONED ABOVE.) 
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TRUMPET-SHAPED FUNGI. 

Coscos, CONN. 
A few days ago I was in the 
many little plants (or at 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
garden, and | noticed a great 


TOP AND SIDE VIEWS OF TRUMPET-SHAPED FUNGI. 


least they seemed plants, as they had roots). 
I send a picture of them on inclosed card. 

They were about a quarter of an inch 
high, light brown in color, woolly outside, 
and the little cups were smooth inside, with four or five 
There were a number of them, 
After 
a few days the seeds became black and the rim of the 


lead-colored seeds. 
in small irregular groups, all over the ground. 


cups curled in over them. 
I like the Nature department in St. NICHOLAs very 
much. I have a pocket-microscope of my own, and I 
try to find things out for myself. 
DOROTHY 


OCHTMAN (age 10). 


This is one of the curious forms of fungi 
closely related to the puffballs, and known 
commonly as “bird’s-nest.’”’ The one 
send is /rumpet-shaped, and belongs to the genus 


Cyathus, probably C. striatus. 


you 


Still another form of fungus, known as “fairy shelves,"’ was pic- 
tured and explained in the letter entitled ‘‘ Beautiful Fungi on a 
Log,” page 945 of Nature and Science for August, 1901. You will 
find shames and described many interesting forms in Marshall's 
“The Mushroom Book.” 


OBSERVATIONS OF SMALL TURTLES. 


THE best observations on turtles received 
last year were from Elizabeth Q. Bolles, 
6 Berkeley Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
In accord with the prize offer, a copy of Dr. 
Abbott’s “A Naturalist’s Rambles 
Home” has been sent her. The letter will be 
published in full in Nature and Science for 
March or April, and it contains many sugges- 
tions to our young folks who desire to observe 


about 


turtles or to keep them as pets this season. 

Among other letters 
one especially 
serves honorary mention—an 


re- 
ceived, de- 
account of observation of the 
spotted turtle by Frances 
Benedict, North Abington, 
Massachusetts. 
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TRYING TO “REALLY KNOW THE SQUIRRELS.” 


A few months ago our Nature and Science 
published several letters about singing-mice. 
At that time a young friend, Dorothy A. Bald- 
win, Bangor, Maine, wrote an extended letter 
squirrels 


about hearing 


sing. In answer to an 


inquiry for further partic- 
ulars she says: 


We heard a red squirrel 
sing, and we know it is the 
squirrel that sings, for we have 
There are six 

myself who 


seen it do it. 
people besides 
have heard the squirrel sing. 


Mrs. Baldwin also 


writes confirming the state- 
ments of her daughter, and 
adds: 


I think there was but one. Fre- 
quently I have listened closely for a 
time, unable to decide whether it 
was bird or squirrel, and then have 
seen it run alonga branch, finishing 
his song as he ran. Through the 
song you could trace the chatter and 
whir-r-r of the squirrel, but at the 
same time it was a sweet bird-song, 
with none of the scolding, com- 
plaining note of the squirrel. I 
have taken pains to-day to see a 
friend, who has a cottage about 
two miles from us at Hancock, and 
she says she and her husband have 
heard them, though not very often, 
as their cottage is situated more in 
the open and other 
near, while ours is surrounded by 
woods, with no other house near. 


‘i 
cottages are carRyInG A NUT 
OF LEAVES. 


The following letters regarding other obser- 
vations of squirrels will also be of interest. 


VERY FRIENDLY SQUIRREL. 
WINNETKA, ILL. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: There are a great many squir- 
Last autumn I put a basket 
One day I saw a squirrel at 


rels about where we live. 
with nuts in it on a tree. 
work burying all the nuts that were in the basket. I 
thought I should like to try to urge it to come and take 
a nut from my hand, so I went out and stood perfectly 
still. At last, when it saw that I would do no harm to 
it, it came nearer and saw the nut in my hand, and came 
After that it has come to me 


up to me and took it. 
DoroTHY COFFIN (age 11). 


very often. 
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the squirrels here. 
many squirrels live. 
the city, and as no harm is ever done to them, they are 





TO THE 


Such a nest of leaves does very 
well in the warmest days of winter 
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FINDING THE BURIED NUTS. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I would like you to know about 
I live near a park where a great 

They are fed and protected by 


very tame and will go to 
the neighboring houses 
for nuts. Once the maid 
opened our front door 
and a squirrel walked in 
for his breakfast. Some 
of them will take the 
nuts out of my hand, 
and even climb to my 
shoulder and from there 
out to my wrist to get 
them. They bury the 
nuts and come back for 
them after a while. It 
is wonderful how they can find the nuts they have 
buried when people cannot. These squirrels have 
given me so much pleasure that I thought per- 
haps some of your readers might like to hear 
about them. ALICE BACON BARNEs (age I0). 


WORKING TOGETHER IN HARMONY. 

PirrTsBuRG, Pa. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have noticed a queer 
fact about squirrels gathering their nuts. When in 
a hurry seven or eight will climb up the tree, split 
open the burs, and then drop them to the ground, 
where a number of other squirrels gather them in 
little piles around the tree. Then the others de- 
scend and help take off the burs, when they again 
are put in little piles around the trees and covered 
over with leaves till they are ready to carry them 
away. And so forth they go from one tree to an- 
other. Heretofore I had always supposed they 
did their own gathering, and was very much sur- 


prised, ALICE McCormick. 


NEST —_ DO SQUIRRELS SOMETIMES EAT TOADSTOOLS? 
New Lonpon, N. H. 

Dear Sr. Nicuo.as: Is the toadstool a usual 
article of food for squirrels ? One day last week 

we saw a squirrel sitting on a branch of a hemlock-tree 
and holding a toadstool between his fore paws. He 
was nibbling contentedly at the bottom end of the toad- 
stool, and we watched him until he had eaten the whole 


of the stem. RutTH CARLIN, 


FLYING-SQUIRRELS. 


Perhaps we may say, in some respects at least, 
that the most lovable of all four-footed small ani- 
mals is the flying-squirrel. One of our grown-up 
friends, Mary Teresa Gale, 15 Elizabeth Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, sends a photograph 
of one of these favorite pets sitting on her hand. 
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From an account of 
the life of the squir- 
rel we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 


Our little pet, ‘‘ Ta 
ney,” lived in a large ob- 
long wire cage in which 
we once kept a mocking- 
bird. In one corner was 
a small box 
held 
school This 
held his Slightly 


open, it was also, on spe- 


wooden 


which _ originally 





crayons. 
bed. 


“ee 


cial occasions, his ‘‘ au- 


for 








tomobile ” ; Taney 
was quite a traveler. 

He was extremely neat and orderly in the arrangement 
of his quarters. He was given daily a small dish of 
water, and one of milk, besides different kinds of nuts, 
kernels of fresh corn, berries, tiny morsels of cake, fruit, 
candy, or indeed of any delicacy which came to hand. 
He was very provident, and stored away under the paper 
floor of his cage all the titbits which he could not at 
once eat. 

Being a nocturnal animal, he drowsed away the day if 
left alone, and spent his evenings all around the cage. 
Every evening I paid him a visit. He was always over- 
joyed at seeing me, and if I did not hasten to take him 
out would stretch toward me, between the wires, one of 
his little paws, —which in its palm looked just like a tiny 
pink hand,—opening and shutting it with much impa- 
tience, 

When out of his cage he would quickly scamper up 
on my shoulder or head. He was more than contented 
to sit perfectly still and be gently stroked by the hand 
So, lacking but 
Then came 


as long as I thus chose to fondle him. 
a very few weeks, ten happy years passed. 
the sad day when, through old age and illness, I was 
obliged to part with my little companion. 


The large number of letters received from 
our young folks regarding the flying-squirrel 
We have room 
for only extracts from a few of these letters. 


show that it is a favorite pet. 


FLYING-SQUIRREL IS GOOD NATURED. 


NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASss. 
DrAR St. NicHOLAS: I have had a flying-squirrel as 
a pet for several months, and he is very tame and gentle, 
a red 


never offering to bite, while his ‘‘ cage-mate,” 


squirrel, is quite vicious. I found a nest containing five 
flying-squirrels while out fishing one day, and succeeded 
in catching this one only. He was very young when I 
captured him, and lived on milk and apples for a long 
time. He has no fear of me, and never did have, for the 
first day I had him he would take a piece of apple from 


my hand... . RoGER D. FRENCH. 
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FLYING-SQUIRRELS CAME DOWN THE CHIMNEY. 
SouTH ORANGE, N. J. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: The flying-squirrel soars rather 
He gives a leap into the air, and soars like a 
His tail, which is flat and 


YOUNG FOLKS. 


than flies. 
bird with its wings at rest. 
quite broad, he seems to use as a rudder. 
front and hind legs on each side of his body is a quantity 
of loose skin which spreads out when he flies and folds 
One flew from our window- 


Between his 


into his sides at other times. 
sill to a tree thirty feet away, landing at a place on the 
tree a little higher than the window-sill. 1 live next to 
the woods, and often see flying-squirrels. The squirrels 
often come into our house. Once two little baby squir- 
rels came down the chimney. One went to sleep 
on a sofa just like a kitten, and the other one ran up my 
dress and over my shoulder, where he sat very calmly 
looking about him. At one time a flying-squirrel came 
into the house at night, and was put into a gentleman’s 
pocket, where he slept for quite a time. 


MILDRED G. JENKINSON (age 12). 


WATCHING FLYING-SQUIRRELS IN THE WOODS. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 

DEAR St. NicHo.as: I have seen many flying-squir- 
rels and handled them. Their skin is stretched from 
hind foot to front one. 
from the top slantwise to the bottom of another tree, 
which they climb up and sail to another tree. They 
sometimes build their nest in the fork of a tree, but mostly 
When scared they soar and land on 


They run up a tree, and sail 


in a hole in a tree. 
a tree having a hole, and vanish as soon as they light. 
I found a nest of them this year. I was tramping through 
the woods, when I saw anestinatree. 1 climbed up, and 
from a hole in the side four little eyes peeked out. I 
put my hand in, and the squirrels ran out the other side 
and out on a dead limb. 
I shook it, and they tum- 
bled off and fell to the 
ground, They ran upa 
tree to the top, and sailed 
to atree with a hole in it 
and vanished. 

é Yours truly, 
Louis GILMAN 

(age 12). 


**| ’M LIVELY, EVEN IF IT IS COLD.” 
In coldest weather the burrow underground or a nest in a hollow 


tree is the best, after all. Here is solid comfort for a squirrel. 





THE ST. NICH 


But four short weeks in 
which to win 
A badge of gold or silver! 
Dear me! I must at once | 
begin 
My effort to— 


ay 7 


y ert 


*I 


Way, let ’s see ; just what 
is it 1 ’ve got to do to rhyme 
with ‘‘silver’’? What, no 
rhyme for “‘ silver” ? Not in 
all the words and words of 
the whole dictionary? Or for 
‘* orange,” or ‘‘ window,” or 
“month” ? What are such 
words for, anyway, not to | | 
have at least one good use- 
fulrhyme? They must have 
done something, to be sin- 
gled out and kept to them- 
selves like that. They hard- 
ly ever get a place of honor 
at the end of a line, and 
when they do, it ’s only a 
happen so, when any other 
word would do just as well. We League poets ought 
to ostracize such words as ‘‘silver,’’ and ‘‘ month,”’ 
and ‘‘ orange.”? Give us good reliable words with 
large families of related rhymes, such as ‘‘ boy,” 
*‘ toy,” “‘ joy,” and ‘‘ annoy,” ‘* bad,” ‘‘ dad,” 
‘* mad,” and ‘‘ sad.”” Why, words like those are 
almost a poem in themselves! - We hardly need 
any lines at all. Then there are ‘‘ boat” and 
‘* float” and ‘‘ warbling note,” and ‘‘ love’’ and 
**dove”’ and ‘‘ skies above,” all just full of inspi- 
ration and possibilities. But ‘‘ orange,” ‘‘ win- 
dow,” and “silver”! Suppose we just try to 
write a poem with rhymes for those, and see what 
happens. Not a long poem, of course; just two “ rire 
brief stanzas that will take them all in, thus: s 








PRIZE-WINNERS, C€ 


IN making the awards, contributors’ ages are con- 
sidered. 

VERSE. Cash prize, Doris Webb (age 17), 115 Mon- 
tague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gold badge, Alberta Cowgill (age 16), 301 Maple St., 
Reno, Nev. 

Silver badges, Madge Falcon (age 17), Lapworth, 
Warwickshire, Eng., Eleanor Myers (age 12), 261 W. 
42d St., N. Y., and Martha Catherine Gunn (age 8), 
15 Central Park W., N. Y. 

Prose. Gold badges, Luther Dana Fernald (age 17), 
West New Brighton, N. Y., and Lucile Ramon Byrne 
(age 14), 11a N. H St., Irvington, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Ruth Dodge (age 14), Orange City, Ia., 
and Winchester Donald Brunig (age 10), 149 W. 74th 
a., N. ¥. 

DRAWING. Cash prize, Mildred Curran Smith (age 
15), 4 Washington Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gold badges, Alice Josephine Goss (age 15), 925 
Moss Ave., Peoria, Ill., and Roger K. Lane (age 11), 
219 Summer St., Bristol, Conn. 

Silver badges, Elisabeth B. Warren (age 16), 27 E. 
Crescent St., Augusta, Me., Emily Grace Hanks (age 
16), 360 W. 113th St., N. Y., and Eddie L. Kastler 
(age 14), 1824 College Ave., Racine, Wis. 


of .. } 


OLAS LEAGUE. 


She ate a golden orange, 
All seated in the window; 
*T was served her in a porringe, 
Or by one who came from Hind, 
oh. 








Oh, merry was that golden mont! 
The moon was made of silver. 
Says she, ‘‘I pray you go at wunth, 

Thith methage to delilver.”’ 


Now what kind of poetry 
is that, anyway? Better that 
she ate a *‘ potato, served on 
a plate, oh,” or that the 
moon was made of “ green 
cheese, if you please,’’ than 
y |] to try to fit sense or even 
nonsense to such rhymes as 
those above. Why, it’s as 
bad as when some of our 
Leaguers try to make 
‘*come”’ rhyme with “‘sun,”’ 
or ‘‘lake” with ‘‘ skate,” 
which seems to be a great 
temptation about this time 
of year. There are plenty 
of good rhymes for all these 
words. You can ‘‘skate late, 
if your supper will wait,” 
for instance, and the others 
are fully as well supplied 
with useful rhymes. But as 
for ‘‘ orange,” ‘‘ month,” 
‘* window,” “‘ silver,”’ and 
all other such perverse and 
isolated parts of speech, the 
editor is willing to rule them 
SIDE DAYS.” BY MILDRED cuRRAN Once and for all out of the 
MITH, AGE 15. (CASH PRIZE.) poet’s ‘‘ rhyming corner.” 


‘OMPETITION No. 38. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. Cash prize, Eloise Gerry (age 17), 
18 Clifford St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Gold badge, James W. Young (age 16), 1390 Scott 
St., Covington, Ky. 

Silver badges, Marguerite Benson (age 15), 29 W. 
127th St., N. Y., and Will Darch (age 15), 411 W. 
Park St., Butte, Mont. 

WILD-ANIMAL AND BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY. First 
prize, ‘‘ Kingfisher,”” by Henry H. Hickman, West- 
chester, Pa. Second prize, ‘‘ Porpoises,’’ by John P. 
Phillips, St. Davids, Pa. Third prize, ‘* Partridge 
Nest,” by Amy Peabody, 120 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold badges, Donna J. Todd (age 
14), Nottawa, Mich., and Wilmot S. Close (age 15), 25 
W. 139th St., N. Y. 

Silver badges,» W. N. Coupland (age 15), 8 Thorn- 
cliffe Road, Clapham Park, London, S. W., England, 
and Simon Cohen (age 8), 1709 Linden Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badge, Stella Weinstein 
(age 16), 115 Goliad St., San Antonio, Tex. 

Silver badges, George T. Colman (age 14), 195 
Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y., and Helen Hopkins 
(age 13), 147 Hoyt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TENDERLY soft, 


ST. NICHOLAS 


LEAGUE. 


MY SWEETHEART’S VALENTINE. 


BY DORIS WEBB (AGI 


the sunset glows 


Over the silent sea; 
That is a valentine, my pet— 
My valentine to thee ; 
Baby mine, thy valentine 


I will read to 


Those are my thoughts, those purple clouds, 
Thoughts of my baby wee; 

Here are delicate, rosy clouds— 
They are my dreams of thee; 

Softly bright, with rosy light, 
Happy dreams of thee. 


FrED DANFORTH hurried home from school. 
’s lessons, so as to have the 


had stayed to get to-morrow 
whole evening free. The 
snow lay deep on the ground, 
but that he did not mind in 
the least; he was very glad 
of it. 

There would be no bare 
patches on the long hill, 
and the snow would be 
packed hard by the sleighs 
and the feet of many boys, 
and the rising moon gave 
promise of some glorious 
moonlight slides. 

The long hill, it may be 
said, was at once the joy 
and sorrow of the commu- 
nity—depending, of course, 
whether one was at the top 
or at the bottom. 

About a quarter of a mile 
long, wide and steep, the 
only danger was the turn in 
the road where it crossed the 
railroad tracks. 

So far, waiting when 
trains were due, and warn- 
ing ‘*toot-toots ”’ from the 
trains themselves, had pre- 
vented any accidents. 

After supper Fred brought 
out the ‘* Meteor ”’ from the 
cellar, looked at the shining 
runners, and, with a cheery 
**Good-by, mother,” he was 
off. 

When he reached the hill 
he found many boys and 
girls already there. 

The hill was in fine con 
dition, and the coasting was 
excellent. On his arrival, 
Fred learned that Jack Ap- 
pleton, on his new sled, had 


gone from top to bottom in record time that afternoon. 


thee. 


17). (Cash Prize.) 


There is a lovely twinkling star, 
Bright as a star can be; 

Could n’t you tell me what it is ? 
That is a kiss for thee— 

Only one, but later on 
Scores will come for thee. 


Thoughts of my dear and happy dreams, 


Yes, and a kiss —but see; 
Over above is tender blue— 

That is my love for thee: 
Far above, my boundless love, 

Boundless love for thee. 


A CLOSE CALL. 


BY LUTHER DANA FERNALD (AGE 17) 


(Gold Badge. ) 


He 
Meteor. 


determined to keep the 
Two boys with 













































































‘*PIRESIDE DAYS.” 


Before, the Meteor had always held the record. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE GOSS, AGE I5. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


Fred 


record, if possible, with the 
watches were found to time 
him, who placed themselves, 
one at the top and one at 
the bottom. 

**All right,’ called 
“Time!” 

And he was off. 

Down he went, faster and 
faster, 

In record slides one 
round the curve on 
runner; but to Fred it 
seemed he hardly touched 
the ground at all. 

But as he shot around he 
heard the ‘‘clank, clank”’ 
of train wheels on uneven 
rails. 

To his horror, he saw a 
long freight slowly going 
by. 

No use to try to stop, 
for greased lightning can't 
be stopped by two small 
toes. 

No use to fling one’s self 
off the sled, for one would 
roll under the wheels even 
then. 

Fred shut his 
waited for the crash. 

** Click, click,’ went his 
runners on the rails, and he 
opened his eyes, turned, and 
gazed in amazement. 

Then slowly it dawned 
upon him: he had 
through between two cars, 
and miraculously 
injury! 

A moment later he 
shouting ‘* Time!” and te! 
ing of his escape 

To this day the record 


woes 
dS 


eyes and 


gone 


escape t 


Fred made that night has never been equaled, and 
his experience, luckily, has never been duplicated. 
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A CLOSE CALL. 
BY LUCILE RAMON BYRNE (AGE I4). 
(Gold Badge.) 

Last Sunday afternoon my brother Edward and I 
went for a trolley ride from Hastings to Yonkers. The 
country between these two places is particularly beauti- 
ful. On one side of the road are woods, country-seats 
and cottages, and from the other one can look down 
upon the lordly Hudson and the historic Palisades. 

We were so absorbed in contemplating the beauties 
of nature upon every side that we did not notice until 
now that there was considerable excitement at the rear 
of the car. We could see no apparent reason for this. 


But just then a large black automobile coming at full 
speed rushed so close as to almost touch the 


car. 

As we were nearing a steep down grade the 
automobile crossed the tracks directly in front 
of the car. The motorman called and warned 
the occupants not to do it again; but, 
paying no heed to him, they crossed 
so close that the car struck them. 

The concussion from this threw the 
car off the track. 

So great was the momentum of its former speed 
that, although the brakes were on, it plunged down 
the incline. Women began to scream and children 
to cry; even brave men turned pale when they real- 
ized their danger. Swiftly the car sped on to what 
seemed a certain destruction, when it slackened and 


‘*FIRESIDE DAYS.” BY EDDIE L. KASTLER, AGE 14 


‘* PIRESIDE DAYS.” 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


LEAGUE. 


BY ROGER K. LANE, AGE 11. (GOLD BADGE.) 


wavered, almost paused, and then fell over on its side 
with a crash. 

When the excitement caused by this had slightly 
subsided, ourselves being unhurt, we found that very 
few were injured. The occupants of the automobile 
who had been the cause of the accident escaped without 

injury, although the machine was badly damaged. 

We did not remain long on the scene of the 
disaster, but took the next train home, thankful 
that we, who had been so near death, had yet 
escaped. 


MY VALENTINE. 
BY ALBERTA COWGILL (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 


ONE day I got a valentine, 

And, guessing who ’t was from, 
I went to Cousin Ben and said, 
** Your valentine has come.”’ 


‘** My valentine! why, little girl, 
I have n’t sent one yet; 
I guess it must be sister Kate’s— 
I know she ’d not forget.” 


So then I went to Cousin Kate. 

‘*T ’ve got your valentine ; 

It ’s such a lovely one!” I cried. 
But Kate said, ‘* ’T is not mine.” 


I showed it next to brother Jack, 
But ‘‘ Try again!” he cried ; 
So then I took it to mama, 
Who to my quest replied: 


‘* No, dear; I think ’t was from papa; 
It looks like one he bought.” 
Again that valentine I took, 
And for papa I sought. 


‘*No, rosebud; think again,” said he ; 
‘* There ’s but one more to guess.” 
And so I thought, and, sure enough, 

It was from Baby Bess! 





ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 3 


MOTHER NATURE’S 
VALENTINE. 


BY AGNES CHURCHILL LACY 
(AGE 15). 

DEAR Mother Nature, waking up 
From her long winter’s sleep, 
Heard children’s voices from afar, 
Borne on the br eeze’s SW eep. 


l'o-morrow we will have such fun!” 
They laughed amid their play. 
** We 'Il all of us get valentines.” 
The voices died away. 


She drew her nut-brown mantle 
close. 
‘* The whole broad earth is mine 
From east to west; I too will go 
And seek a valentine.” 


She journeyed from the east to 
where 
The sunset heavens glow ; 
But naught she saw save bare 
brown earth, 
‘* FIRESIDE DAYS.” BY ELISABETH B. WARREN, AGE 16. (SILVER BADGE.) Or silent wastes of snow. 
A CLOSE CALL. Wearied at length, she paused to rest 
Beneath a leafless vine; 
a is And there beside a little brook 
(Silver Badge.) She found her valentine. 


BY WINCHESTER DONALD BRUNIG (AGE 10). 


Ir was on September 27 we were enjoying a 
beautiful day on the ‘‘ Auguste Victoria,” and were Down in a sunny sheltered nook, 
about in mid-ocean. Safe hidden from the cold, 
I was sitting in a steamer-chair with my brother, A little purple violet 
when suddenly a deck-steward with a white face rushed Had oped its eye of gold. 
by, calling, 
** Man overboard! ” 
In a moment every one was looking 
over the railing. The captain immediately 
turned the ship, which was going at the rate 
of four hundred and sixty knots a day, ina 
beautiful circle, so he could come near the 
place where the man had fallen. A life- 
boat was then lowered in which were eight 
sailors and the ship’s doctor. Every one 
was greatly excited, as the man’s head 
could be seen bobbing up and down among 
the waves. 
The sailors rowed nearer and nearer 
to the man, until the doctor gave or- 
ders to put up the oars. Then a great 
shout arose as the man was drawn into 
the life-boat. The sailors then rowed 
swiftly back to the ship and were drawn 
up to the upper deck, where an immense 
crowd had gathered to see the poor man. 
We found out he was a stoker, who, hav- 
ing been crazed by the heat, not knowing 
what he was doing, had jumped into the 
ocean. 
Had it not been such a lovely day and 
the sea so calm, the man could never 
have kept above the water. Great credit 
is due to Captain Kaempff, as it was the 
swiftest rescue of life in mid-ocean on rec- 
ord. 
The man was in the hospital four days 
before he could go back to his work. Do 


you not think he had a close call ? “ FIRESIDE DAYS.” BY EMILY GRACE HANKS, AGE (SILVER BADGE.) 
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**AN AUTUMN SNAP-SHOT.”” BY ELOISE GERRY, 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
BY MARTHA CATHERINE GUNN (AGE §8). 
(Silver Badge.) 
*T 1s February, ’t is February ; 
The snow is falling fast, 
And our daily postman 
Is at our door at last. 


’T is February, ’t is February ; 
Come here, be quick, my dear. 

And all the pretty valentines — 
’T is time that they were here. 


’T is February, ’t is February ; 
The snow is falling fast, 
And our daily postman 
Is at our door at last. 


A CLOSE CALL. 
(Ad True Story.) 
BY RUTH DODGE (AGE 14). 
‘ Silver Badge. ) 

Iv was a bright summer afternoon, and my 
brother Harold had taken a small pail and gone 
to one of the neighbors to get some water. He 
was then only six years old, and a very chubby 
boy at that. 

He hung his pail on the spout and began to 
pump, jumping up and down as hard as he could. 
Suddenly a board gave way, and down went Mas- 
ter Harold to the bottom of the well. There was 
a board sticking on one of the joints of the pump, 
and when he came up he somehow managed to 
get on it and sit there. 

Several people had seen him fall, and one man 
began to tear up the rest of the boards, letting 
nearly all of them fall in the well. Much to his 





AGE 17. (CASH PRIZE.) 


surprise, he heard a voice 

saying, ‘‘Stop throwing 

boards on my head.’’ Look- 

ing down, he saw Har- 

old comfortably perched 

on a board. A rope was 

soon secured, and a man 

went down in the well and 

brought him up. 
The first thing Harol 

said was, ‘‘ You left my 

hat down there.”’ Then, 

as he was being cleaned up, 

he asked: ‘‘ Where ’s my } 

pail?’’ The only things 

he seemed to think about 

were his hat and pail. { 
After the well had been t 

cleaned out he saw a littl 

boy wearing his hat. He 

was so indignant he wanted 

to go and claim it, but he 

was not allowed to do so. 





The result of the League 
chapter competition will be 
announced next month 
Chapters have enjoyed their 
entertainments, and even 
those who do not win prizes 
will not regret their effort 











HIS VALENTINE. 
BY ELEANOR MYERS (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 
A VALENTINE! a valentine! I wonder who it ’s from! 
The postman left it here just now, and laughed to see 


me come. 
I "Il go inside, so folks won’t see, and then I'’ll try to think 

















‘AN AUTUMN SNAP-SHOT.”” RY MARGUERITE BENSON, AGE 15. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 
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Oh; what astunner! Look at 
this — all gold and blue 
and pink ; 

And bordered round with lov- 
er’s knots are words in 
letters gay: 

‘The one who loves you best 
sends you this valentine 
to-day ; 

In all the wide, wide world 
there ’s not a lass who 
loves you more. 

© heart, let Cupid break the 
lock and open wide the 
door!” 

Now how I wonder if ’t was 
Sue or Mary or Janette. 

It might perhaps be one of 
them, or Katherine; and 


yet — 

Why, what a stupid thing I 
am! It can’t be any 
other! 


The one who loves me best 
of all in this wide world 
is—mother. 





‘ik Vax 


\ League member should 
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never be without a badge 
Lost badges will be replaced. 











\ VERY CLOSE CALL FOR A 
CERTAIN BOBBY. 
BY EDITH M. AIRY (AGE 15). 


THE big fat robin was twirling around on the small 
bird merry-go-round which was in the center of his 
large wire house. His chirp, chirp, rang 
through the house, and his low, prolonged whistle 
would make you imagine that it was the cold wind 


cheery 


whistling outside. 
The cat lay under the stove, purring contentedly, as 
and blinking his eves in a very wise fashion 


seeme l, 


**AN AUTUMN SNAP-SHOT.”’ BY 


JAMES W YOUNG, AGE 16 (GOLD BADGE.) 


This was the way I left them when I went into the 
library to study. I had not been at my lessons very long 
before diff! bish! bang my followed 
by aterrible crash. I began to wonder if the gasolen« 
stove in the cook-room had n’t exploded, but thought 
that the safest way to do would be to go out and inves- 
tigate the matter. 

When I reached the kitchen, the sight that met my 
eyes was very sad indeed. There I: 
upon the floor upside down, beside it the stand upon 
which it stood, 


reached ears, 


iy the robin’s cage 


Bobby nowhere to be seen, and the cat 


racing out of the kitchen into the covk-room, and 
making its exit out of the back door. All 











WILI 


SNAP-SHOT.” BY 


““AN AUTUMN DARCH, AGE 15 





(SILVER BADGF.) 


that could be seen of it was the end of its tail 
as it made for the door in the rear of the house 
But where my poor Bobby?  Sup- 
pose that awful old cat of mine had him this 
very minute, chewing him up, while I was 
standing there contemplating on the subject! 
I rushed out the back door, and ran around 
the yard, searching everywhere, then calling 
** Kitty, kitty, kitty!” at the top of my voice ; 
but no kitty put in an appearance. I returned 
into the house with a heavy load upon my 
heart, muttering to myself, ‘‘Oh, Bobby, what 
shall I do without you, you dear old Bob! 
I had no sooner uttered these words when, lo 
‘ hirp, chirp, and 


was 





and behold! I heard a faint 
then that low, prolonged whistle, coming from 
somewhere near the ceiling of the dining-room 
I immediately looked up, and, to my great de- 
light, saw my own dear little Bob perched on 
a picture-frame, looking down and blinking 
at me sadly out of one eye. 

It happened that, as the cat pulled the cage 
over, the spring door in the back flew open, 
and my wise little Bobby flew out and up on 
to the picture frame in the dining-room, out 
of the way of the cat’s sharp teeth. 
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‘*FIRESIDE DAYS.”” BY HAROLD HILL, 


CUPID’S VALENTINE. 
BY MARGUERITE M. HILLERY (AGE I5). 


WHEN Cupid tipped an arrow with a shaft of love and 
light, 
And sent it winging on its pathless way, 
He little guessed the heart that it would menace in 
its flight, 
Or who would get that golden heart some day. 


He did not stop to wonder when he put it in his bow, 
He did not stop to wonder or design ; 

And so it sped upon its way, but little did he know 
The heart he pierced was some one’s valentine. 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 


BY ELIZABETH Q. BOLLES (AGE 16). 


ST. 


In Rome a bishop once did dwell 
Whose name was Valentine; 

He was a good and loving man 
And now a saint divine. 


Among the poor he did much 
good ; 
He gave to them his all; 
And in him trusted and believed 
All people, great and small. 


But one sad day the emperor’s 
wrath 
On him did chance to fall; 
The bishop to the scaffold went, 
And said farewell to all. 


A saint the bishop then became— 
His day is sacred still; 

For on that day the little birds 
3egan to coo and bill. 


And when the youths and maidens 
saw 
The birdlings bill and coo, 
They chose that very selfsame day 
To send sweet tokens too. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


AGE 12. 





‘“*AN AUTUMN SNAP-SHOT.” 





LEAGUE. (Fes. 


TO MY VALENTINE. 


BY A. ELIZABETH GOLD- 
BERG (AGE 10). 


Or all the pretty girls I 


know, 

I ’d choose you to be 
mine; 

If you will have me for a 
beau, 


I ’ll be your valentine. 


When Cupid aimed his shaft 
at me, 
He knew 
pine ; 
For the fairest maid, they 
all agree, 
Is my small valentine. 


that I would 


So tell me if you will be 
mine; 
Oh, answer me—pray do! 
To you alone, my valentine, 
I always will be true. 


A CLOSE CALL. 


BY FLORENCE E. LAHEE (AGE 10). 


ONE lovely day in August we took our books and 
spent the afternoon on the cliffs. As we were sitting 
there calmly reading, a lady opposite me, whom for 
convenience I shall call Mrs. Smith, suddenly jumped 
up and ran quickly past me. I looked round and saw 
her little three-year-old boy coming straight for the 
edge of the cliff. But as it appeared that his mother 
could easily reach him before he came to danger, I con- 
tinued my reading. <A short time after, Mrs. Smith 
came back, and this is what she told us had happened. 

Thinking she would make a short cut, she went 
nearer to the edge of the cliff than the usual path led. 
As she walked along about three yards from the edge, 
suddenly the earth began to slip from under her feet. 
She grasped at a little pine-tree, but it came up by the 
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BY FRANCIS EARLE, AGE 15. 
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roots. ° Down, down she 
went, nearer to the edge! 
She heard the sod splash 
into the breakers far be- 
neath. Just as she was 
about to give up hope, she 
found a secure footing ona 
little ledge of rock not more 
than eight inches wide. 
Holding tightly to a firm 
point of rock, she slowly 
regained her breath. But 
now how was she to get 
back to the top of the 
cliff? With great care she 
managed to take off one 
shoe, and by holding it in 
her mouth, she was able 
to take off the other one. 
She did not dare look 
down, for she knew that 
if she did she would im- 
mediately lose her head 
and fall. And thus she 
slowly climbed up again. 
\t last she was at the top. 
Faint and exhausted, she 

sank down on the grass. 
Off in the distance her 
little boy was walking 
calmly along toward us, 
quite out of danger, and ns 
little knowing how nearly *“*FIRESIDE DAYS BY EDGAR PEARCE, AGE 17 
S 2 

he had lost his mother. 
When Mrs. Smith told her experience to the rest a man with a gun, a pail 
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were just a baby only three 
months old, with no one 
but a frightened sister to 
keep you company? I 
did n’t like this journey to 
the city, and neither did 
my sister ‘* Jill,”’ I am very 
sure. 

The next thing we heard 
was a lot of children crying, 
‘* The foxes, the foxes! ”’ 

Then we were put into a 
yard and kept there. There 
was no place to run in this 
yard. 

All around us _ there 
was a chicken-yard which 
looked quite tempting. 
But we could not get out. 

During the summer Jill 
died. Then I was in de- 
spair. I tried to burrow 
a hole in the ground un- 
derneath the chicken-wire, 
but the wire went down 
underneath the ground. 

One day I worked, and 
finally worked my way be 
low the wire and got out. 
But some men had seen 
me, and they chased me. 

Soon they were joined 
by more men. Among 
them was my little master, 
hounds, and a crowd of 


of the company, one of the gentlemen said that a short people. There was then a very hot chase. 


time before some one else had been caught in this sort Finally I gave out, as you might expect of a fox so 
of landslide, and had fallen over the cliff. out of practice. The hounds caught me. The gun was 
just going to be shot at me, and I had given myself up 

A VALENTINE OF THE LONG AGO. for lost, when my little master called out, ‘* Don’t shoat 


him, don’t! He’s my fox. 


Please don’t!”’ And he ran in 


BY MARCIA LOUISE WEBBER (AGE 17). front of the gun, the dogs, and the crowd of people, and 


UP in the attic so gloomy and gray 
I found this message of love to-day, 
’Mid silks and laces and satins’ sheen— 


Then I was safe. 


he took me up in his arms and carried me to my yard 





A gift to some old-time belle, I ween. 

The paper is yellow with years that have sped ; 
Its beauty and freshness long since have fled ; 
But roses half blown and forget-me-nots blue 
Still waft through the ages a love that was true. 
Oh, old-time maid, were you dark or fair ? 

Did midnight or sun tint the wealth of your hair? 
You were tall; in my mind I picture you so, 

And beautiful, too, in that long ago. 

Do you care if I read your valentine, 

And smile at each quaintly worded line ? 

I will put it back in its old, old place, 

Safe hidden away from curious face, 

And there it shall stay, with its tender rhyme, 
’Mid the silks and brocades of the olden time. 


A CLOSE CALL. 
(A True Story.) 
BY ELIZABETH M. COOPER (AGE II). 


I AMa little fox, and my name is *‘ Jack.””_ I was born 
in Skaneateles, New York. . 

I think my life has been a very hard one, especially 
for a fox. 








How would you like to be put in a box when you “AN AUTUMN SNAP-SHOT.” 





BY 


LOUISE PUTNAM, AGE 1¢ 
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A MYSTERIOUS VAL. 

ENTINE. 
VAN 
13). 


BY ADRIANA W. HELDEN 
(AGI 
I Gor a valentine to-day ; 
I don’t quite understand. 
It ’s just addressed to *‘ Little 
May,” 
In a funny sort of hand. 


It ’s quite the prettiest I got, 
All bordered round with 
hearts, 
And near a big forget-me-not 
A Cupid with his darts. 


All round the edge is paper lace, 
A beautiful design ; 
And there the dearest little face 
Is done in colors fine. «+ eenameaeen ™ 
; : ; : ** WILD-ANIMAL 
Inside of it a single line 
Reads: ‘‘ To my littie love.” 
And near by, perched upon a vine, 
There sits a turtle-dove. 








**PORPOISES.”” BY JOHN P. 
** WILD-ANIMAL 


PHILLIPS. (SECOND PRIZE, 
PHOTOGRAPH.”"’) 


I had a lot of other things, 
And guessed them nearly all: 
Some candy hearts, two pretty 
rings, 


And cards both large and small. 


I ‘ll give it up. Hark! mama says, 

‘Perhaps it ’s from your 
brother.” 

Ah, no! your telltale face betrays; 


I know! it is from mother. 
A CLOSE CALL. 
BY FRED SCHOLLE (AGE 12). 


ONE day, as I was coming home 
from school, my attention was 
attracted by the clanging of fire- 
bells. Glancing around, I saw a 
heavy hook-and-ladder truck com- 
ing toward me along a side street., 





NICHOLAS 





BY HENRY H. 





* PARTRIDGE NEST.” 
(THIRD PRIZE, “ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 





LEAGUE. [Fes 
Looking down the avenue on 
which I stood, I saw a cable- 
car coming at full speed. 

A man across the street, see- 
ing that a collision was immi- 
nent, waved his hand at the 
rapidly approaching car as a 
signal to stop. The motorman, 
quickly comprehending the sit- 
uation, did his best to check 
the speed of the car. But ever 


then it struck the hook-and 
ladder truck with a fearful 
shock. 


The heavy truck was thrown 
up into the air, and then cam 
crashing down upon the cor- 
ner where I was standing. A 
heavy ladder hit me on my 
aaer knee, and I lay on the pave- 
HICKMAN. (FIRST PRIZE, ; 

PHOTOGRAPH.”) ment for what seemed to me 

about five minutes, but what 
was in reality not more than thirty seconds. Then 
some firemen lifted up the ladder and dragged me 
from under it. 

Considering that the motorman, the driver of the 
hook-and-ladder truck, and two horses were killed, I 
think I had a very close call. 


A VALENTINE. 
BY EDWINA L. POPE (AGE 17). 
THERE ’S a certain person somewhere 
Who ’s as dear as dear can be— 
Makes me love her more than ever 
Every time she looks at me. 


Great gray eyes, and shadowy tresses, 
Every tendril round my heart ; 

All enmeshed and captured am I 
Through her magic, fairy art. 


Have you seen the roses tremble 
With the passion of the wind ? 
So her blushes! Poor old Cupid! 
Baby Love, they say, is blind. 


Surely you have seen her somew here; 
I her valentine would be; 
And I write this just to tell her. 
Can’t you guess ? Oh, don’t you see ? 
Why, 
It ’s 
You! 


A CLOSE CALL. 


BY HENRY HITCHCOCK (AGE 8). 


ONE day it was raining, and 
the hired man came to take us 
home to dinner. There were 
four of us—Lois, Marion, Ethel, 
and myself. We were 
home when the king-bolt of the 
wagon broke. I was sitting on 
the hired man’s lap, and the horse 
dragged us quite a ways, and my 
sister Marion hurt her 
When I got home I had to chang: 
all my clothes. Don’t you think 
it was a close call that no on 
was hurt ? 


almost 





nose. 


BY AMY PEABODY. 
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horse that we made a great pet of. 
He was the fastest trotter in town, 
and we were very proud of him. 





out driving. As we were going 
down a 
trace slipped off the whif- 
fletree with a snap like a 
whip, hitting Frank on 
the stomach. 














Illustrated Poem. 


BY MADGE FALCON (AGE 17). 
(Silver Badge.) 


He was small and plump and fair, 
She was tall and slender ; 

He had saved his pennies, a 
Valentine to send her, oA 
\ f 

Telling her, ’midst pictures RY 

bright, 

He would love her ever; 

If she ’d some day be his own, 
They ’d be parted never. 


=~ 


But two valentines she got, 
And, their contents learning, 
Felt how one of them (not Ted’s) 
Set her cheeks to burning. 


<DPCoyWM T7 


Then she wrote and told small 
Ted, 
Though she loved him dearly, 
When he ’d grown to be a man 
She ’d be too old, really. 


So she ’d had to answer yes 
Some one rather older, 

Who his love for her had, too, 
On that morning told her. 


First Ted sighed, but then he said, 
With a slow smile spreading 

O’er his face: ‘‘I know I ’Il get 
Grand cake at her wedding.” 

















A CLOSE CALL. 
BY F. F. VAN DE WATER, JR. 
(AGE 12). 
**FRANK” was a beautiful bay 


One day my mother and I went 


steep hill the 
i ~~ 
, a 


A (iy 
K) Sp 
aX Mn AWD ‘THE NATCHETS, GEORGE 


\ 


‘A HEADING.” 
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nervous horse, he broke into a dead run. Every time 
he would take a step the loose trace hit him, which 
made him run all the harder. It was certainly the 
most exciting ride I ever had. We were a quarter of 
a mile from the railroad station when the run began, 
and as we turned a curve I heard the train whistle 
up the road. On the train came, and on Frank ran, 
There was a small hill to go up before we got to the 
station, and Frank slowed up a little as he climbed 
it. When we were not any more than fifty yards from 
the station, the train came in. My mother managed 
to steer the horse around the back platform of the 
last car, which stood half-way across the road. As 
we crossed the road one of the wheels of our carriage 
grazed the platform of this car. If we had been a 
minute sooner we would have been run over by the 
train. A little farther up the road Frank, wearied by 
his run, broke into a trot, so that my mother managed 
to bring him toa stop. This story is true. 


A CLOSE CALL. 
BY EVERETT SNYDER (AGE Q). 


ONE night mama went to church and left the lamp in a 


bracket by the lace curtains. We were in another room. 


| Georce “WaASHivcTov, WHOM HERE 


You Ste, 


t Down HIS FATHER’S CHERRY 
REE, 


»/f 
(47> 


% *\\wose mis Hie e-TH I$ PHIS FATHER 
CRiED. 


REPLIED . 


br 





BY MARY DANIEL GORDON, AGE 9. 


My little sister Charlotte said, ‘‘I smell something 
burning, papa.” 


Papa went in the room where the 


lamp was, and found the curtains scorched in several 
places. 


In a minute more it would have been all ablaze. 
Papa took the lamp away from 
them. Was not that a close call? 


THE ROLL OF HONOR, 


No.1. A list of those whose work would 
have been published had space permitted. 

No. 2. A list of those whose work entitles 
them to honorable mention and encourage- 
ment. 





VERSE «x. 
Rose C. Goode 
Irwin Tucker 
Harold R. Norris 
M. Effie Lee 
Ethel Elliott 
Florence L. Bain 











** FIRESIDE DAYS.” 


Being a 
VoL. XXX.— 48. 


BY VINCENT RICHARDSON, AGE 9. 


Leigh Sowers 
Ethelinda Schaefer 
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Helen Van Valkenburgh 
Marie Margaret Kirkwood 
Saidee E. Kennedy 
Madge Smith 

Maud Dudley Shackelford 
Elizabeth Lee 

Edith Winslow 

Elizabeth McCormick 
Adele De Witt Clinton 
Dorothy Ochtman 


VERSE 2. 


Marie Burnham 
Edward T. Hills 
James Carey Thomas 
Frances Benedict 
Harriete |. Baer 
Ruth Andrews 

Ruth Helen Brierley 
Francis Wolle 
Shirley Willis 

Anna Morris Coley 
A. Musgrave Hyde 
Anna Size Roane 
Helen E. Wagner 
Mary C. Nash 
Stella Lesser 

Laura Rood 
Katharine R. Welles 
Gerald Jackson Pyle 
Greta Bjérksten 


PROSE tr. 


Mary C. Scheinman 
Elsie Flower 

Frances F. White 
Edith M. Van Tine 
Milton E. Crouch 
Will L. Glen 

Earl Van Deman 
Sarah MacKnight 
Evelyn Olver Foster 
Arnold W. Lahee 
Louis D. Edwards 
Elizabeth Pierce 
Madeline E. Brewster 
W. Morgan Whittemore 


Wandee Cheek 
Arthur K. Hulme 
Eleanor Foster 
Marie Aline Soderer 
Philip W. Wolle 
Elsie Plant 

Mary E. Cromer 


Flora Mills PROSE 2. 
Constance Helen Parmely 

John A. Bailey Margaret Prall 
Charles J. Heidelberger Mary P. Parsons 
Florence Rust Hilda Millet 
Emma D. Miller Ida B. Jelleme 


“AN AUTUMN SNAP-SHOT.” BY KENDALL 


MORSE, AGE 13 


“* FIRESIDE 
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DAYs.”” 


Henry Goldman 
Minnie J ongewaard 
Alan Foley 
Lula Larrabee 
Meta Walther 
Edith Iva Worden 
Herbert Andrews 
Avis Ingalls 
Mildred Newman 
William S. Rogers 
Michael Heidelberger 
Margaret P. Ginter 
Margaret Sturges 
Mary Margaret Groff 
Cyrus McCormick 
Rona Bond 
Alfred P. Merryman 
Llewelyn Williams 
uise E. Seymour 
Katharine J. Bailey 
Harry K. Crider 
Susan S. Strong 
Mildred S. Huntington 
Ralph Crozier 
Ray Randall 
Marjorie G. Hamilton 
Margaret Robertson 
Inez D. Mason 
Geraldine Kreitzer 
E. Blake Robins, Jr. 
Florence Zander 
Bessie Alter 
Ellenore Laidlaw 
Helen Hunter 
Mary Evans 
George Huntington Wil- 
liams, Jr. 
Alexander T. Ormond 
me Machat 
artha S. Huntley 
Ruth Clement 
Remsen Wisner Holbert 
Sara Morgan 
Margaret Gordon 
Francis Marion Miller 
Adelaide Lucile Flagler 
Irwin C. Poley 
Marie Annen 
Mary Gattis Ellison 
Walter Savage 
Guy Holt 
Frances Renee Despard 
Helen Noyes 
Helen Hill 





BY MARJORIE BETTS, AGE 13. 


Martha Charles 
Helen Woolsey 
W. Benfield Pressey 


DRAWINGS 1. 


Miles S. Gates 

Lois D. Wilcox 
Stacy H. Woods 
Delmar G. Cooke 
Pheebe Wilkinson 
Sidney Moise 
Edwin C. Trego 
Joseph W. McGurk 
Dan Malone 

Paul J. Woodward 
Cecil Edwards 
Ernest Patrick Doyle 
Edith G. Doggett 
Clarence B. Arnold 
Aimee Vervalen 
Charlotte Morton 
Margaret H. McCrum 
Susie May Fleming 
Marion K. Cobb 
Marjorie S. Collins 
Curtis Kinney 

A. H. Dornin 
Elizabeth A. Gest 
Frederick Yaffa 
Selma Swanstrom 


DRAWINGS 2. 


Helen E. Jacoby 
I. D. Clapp 
Dorothy Robinson 
Ralph Lusk 
Kirtley B. Lewis 
Edward Poppert 
Carl Gamertsfelder 
Ethel Smith 
William Davis Gordon 
Mary Hazeltine Fewsmith 
Samuel Davis Otis 
Marshie McKeon 
Freda M. Harrison 
Edna Phillips 
eannette Gillie 
‘lizabeth Abbott 
Mary M. Alexander 
Joyce Mewburn 
Otto K. Treumann 
Frank Davis Halsey 
Elizabeth Flynn 
J. E. Fisher, Jr. 








[Fes. 


Roberta Colgate 
Margaret Josen Hans 
Maude Whitten 
Gilbert Lacher 

Isabel McQuaid 
Mildred Botsford 
Aileen Hyland 
George C. Wakeman 
Willard C. Becker 
Mary Cutler 


PHOTOGRAPHS :. 


Florence R. T. Smith 
Flizabeth B. Field i 
Clifford HamptonLawrence 
Maximilienne Deprez 
Dunton Hamlin 

Barton H. Kelly 

W. F. Harold Braun 
Marjorie Mullins 

Hugo K. Graf 

Annette L. Hoyt 

Winifred Booker 

Lilla A. Greene 

Alice May Gray 

Nellie McGough 

Margaret Crosman Phillips 
Fred Dewey 

Stephen L. Mershon, Jr. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 


Camilla Allyn Moore 
Fannie H. Bickford 
Robert Bartley 
Charles S. Smith 
Marjorie C. Newell 
Sydney S. Morris 
Roger W. Taylor 
Sallie Sprague 
T. Samuel Parsons 
Cyril B. Andrews 
Mildred D. Woodbury 

- Rose Troup 

adley B. Valentine 
Mildred Dodge 
William O. Jelleme 
Richard de Charms, Jr 
Caroline C. Bailey 
Helen Smith 
H. Clayton Beaman, Jr. 
Christine Graham 
Allen Grant Brewer 
Grenville Hunter 
Frederick Morgan Pile, Jr. 
Mary Russel! Paul 
Norman Taylor 
Agnes C. Cochran 
William Minor Gaylord 
Will Maynard 

Burr Chapman 
Clermont L. Barnwell 
George T. Bagoe 
Metcalfe Simonsby 
Elizabeth T. Harned 
Arthur L. Stone 


PUZZLES 1. 


Helen Seeligman 
Roscoe Adams 
Mary Blossom Bloss | 
Vera A. Fueslein 
William Ellis Keysor 
Lilian M. Riley 
Virginia Worthington 
Eleanore Lovell 
Tyler H. Bliss 
Clarence T. Purdy 


PUZZLES 2. 


Dorothea M. Dexter 
Ernest Angell ‘ 
Marguerite Hallowell f 
Henry W. Kirby 

Helen Andersen 

Irving Babcock 

Violet Pakenham 

Anna Skinner 

Lawrence Rust Hills 

Willard P. Chandler, Jr. 

Elsie W. Dignan J 
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“ FIRESIDE DAYS. 
BY FLORENCE E. WIL- 
KINSON, AGE 13. 


LEAGUE NOTES. 


J.P. Moore, Quaker 
Hill, Conn., would 
like the present ad- 
dress of William F. 
Moore, who has been 
traveling in the South. 

Samuel S. 

(age 15), Redlands, 
Cal., would exchange 
stamps, curios, coins, 
and shells with any- 
body in the whole 
Would also collect minerals. 


“* wide, wide world.” 

Frank Dolin, 4314 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo., 
St. Louis postal cards for those of any city in the world; would also 
send World's Fair souvenir cards if preferred. 


would exchange 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 


Str. Jouns, Micu. 
Dear Sr. Nicnotas: Thank you ever so much for the badge. 
When you arrived I looked over the puzzle department, but over- 
looked mine. The other day, when the postman brought it, I— 
well, I feilldown. In Detroit, a few days ago, while on a ferry-boat, 
I saw a large lake-boat coming at full speed, and the little mail 
rowboat put out from the launch and make fast to the lake-boat, 

and deliver and take the mail. I will have to say good-by. 
With thanks, your interested reader, 
Ouiver SPAULDING. 


Other valuable letters have been received from Leslie Snow, Ed- 
ward C. Day, Mabelle Seitz, Cordner H. Smith, Mildred Bacon, 
Eileen Lawrence Smith, Bessie Stella Jones, Ruth Reed, Katie A. 
Lusk, M. Elaine Flitner, Margaret Burnham, M. Letitia Stockett, 
Yvonne Téguier, Edna Stevens, Karl F. Kroch, Freda M. 
Harrison, Margaret Conklin, Dora L. Nash, Mildred C. Jones, 
Christine Graham, William G. Whitford, Alice K. Bushnell, 
Teresa Cohen, Marjory Anne Harrison, Joseph A. Murphy, 
William W. Tenney, Mildred S. Huntington, Helen S. Chin- 
a Jessie S. Pound, Margaret Peck, W. J. B., Catherine 

int. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 583. “‘ Four-leafClover.” Gladys Gaylord, Presi- 
dent _ Secretary ; four members. Address, Deseronto, 
Ont., Can. 

_No. 584.‘ Newton Center Club.” Harriet 
Gardiner, President; Warde Wilkins, Secre- 
tary; five members. Address, 57 Marshall 
St., Newton Center, Mass. 

No. 585. ‘‘The Socialists.” Bertha Ran- 
dall, President; Margaret Wildman, Secretary ; 
five members. Address, Langhorne, Pa. 

No. 586. Rosamond Hobart, President ; Hel- 
en Hughes, Secretary ; five members. Address, 
785 West End Ave., New York City 

No. 587. ‘* The Brownies.” Frank Mortley, 
President; Clarence Mortley, Secretary; four 
members. Address, 1 Irwin Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 


“THE END.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 


BY MARJORY ANNE 
HARRISON, AGE 14. 









LEAGUE. 
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No. 588. Henry Newmann, President ; Sidney Israel, Sec- 
retary; thirty-seven members. Address, 268 W. 118th St., 
New York City. 

No. 589. Elizabeth McDaniel, President; Bessie Lynch, 
Secretary; eight members. Address, 456 South St., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

No. 590. Annie McBirney, President; Isabella Holt, Sec- 
retary; three members. Address, 193: Calumet Ave., Chi 
cago, Ill. 

No. sgt. ‘“‘ Jolly Eight.” Kathleen Bugh, President; Lotta 
Young, Secretary; eight members. Address, Mattoon, II). 


No. 592. ‘‘Case Chapter.” Adelaide Case, President; 
Mary Case, Secretary; six members. Address, 347 W 
87th St., New York City. 

No. 593. “A. E. 1.0. U.” Catherine Staff, President; 


oe Kettring, Secretary; five members, Address, 2101 
. oth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

No. 594. Louise Hill, President and Secretary; seven 
members. Address, Lexington, N. C. 

No. 595. a Tae Zile, President; Sarah Swift, Secre- 
tary; eight members. Address, 1 Wethersfield Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

No. 596. ‘* McKinley Memorial Chapter.” Miss F. Mc- 
Kinlay, President; Althea Rowland, Secretary ; fifty-five members 
Address, Aberdeen, Wash 


No. 597- Wandee Cheek, President; Margaret Weber, Secre- 
tary; six members. Address, 1265 Castro St., Oakland, Cal 

No. 598. ‘‘Al Baldwin Association.” Alfred Baldwin, Presi- 
dent; illiam Rouse, Secretary ; twenty-three members. Address, 


18 Newell St., Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y 


No. 599. Edwin Sutton, President; Lillie Schmidt, Secretary ; 
fourteen members. Address, Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 
No. 600. Mabel Willson, President; Eva Hess, Secretary ; nine 


members. Address, 335 Magnolia St., St. Paul, Minn. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 4: 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Spectat Casu Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 41 will close February 20 (for foreign members 
February 25). The awards will be announced and prize contribu- 
tions published in St. Nicnovas for May. 

Jerse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, and may be 
illustrated, if desired, with not more than two drawings or photo- 
graphs by the author. Title to contain the word ‘‘ Meadow” or 
“ Meadows.” 

Prose. Story, article, or play of not more than four hundred 
words. It may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two 
drawings by the author. ‘Title to contain the word “ Battle.” May 
be humorous or serious 

PuHoToGraPrH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, but no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, “ Peace.” ‘ 

DrawinG. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color), interior or exterior. Subject, “ Animal 
Friends.” 

Puzzie. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full 

PuzzLe-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NicHoLas 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp PHoToGRAPH. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League gold 
badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 













RULES. 


Every contribution, of whatever kind, »aust 
bear the name, age, and address of the sender, 
and be indorsed as “original” by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must be convinced 
beyond doubt that the contribution is not 
copied, but wholly the work and idea of the 
sender. If prose, the number of words should 
also be added. These things must not be on a 
separate sheet, but on the contribution itself 
—if a manuscript, on the upper margin; if a 
picture, on the margin or back. Write or draw 
on one side of the paper only. A contributor 
may send but one contribution a month —not 
one of each kind,-but one only. Address all 
communications: 

Tue Sr. Nicnoras Leacve, 
Union Square, New York. 














BOOKS AND READING. 











THE BOOK-PLATE In the November number 

CONTEST. three subscriptions were of- 
fered for the best designs for a child’s book-plate. 
Fifty very carefully drawn and creditable designs 
were received, and after repeated examination 
and consideration, the prizes were awarded to 
the following young artists: 


PRIZE-WINNERS. 


(Each entitled to a one-year’s subscription to 

St. NICHOLAS.) 

W. B. Huntty (17), East Newington Place, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

CLARENCE TRITT (17), 1323 Winfield St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Beto Howarp (15), Honolulu, H. I., U.S. A. 


SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION. 


Robert Foulke (15), St. Paul, Minn. 
Maurice M. Osborne (16), Newton, Mass. 
Fred Stearns (17), Chicago, Ill. 

Ruth E. Crombie (14), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Maria N. Allen (5), Hartford, Conn. 
Yseulte Parnell (16), London, England. 
Henry Kieffer (12), Easton, Pa. 

Vieva Marie Fisher (9), New York, N. Y. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


John L. Binda (16), Boston, Mass. 

George E. Nerney (17), New York, N. Y. 
Margaret J. Russell (14), Luray, Va. 

Mabel Belt (14), Baltimore, Md. 

Frances Hope Bacheler (13), Hockanum, Conn. 
Florence Ewing Wilkinson (13), Kirkwood, Mo. 
Héléne Nyce (17), Collingswood, N. J. 

Evelyn Olver Foster (14), Edgeworth, Pa. 
Margaret Yancey (14), Albany, Ga. 

Pauline Croll (17), Boston, Mass. 

Olive Carpenter (17), Omaha, Neb. 


We thank our young designers for the good 
work they have put into their drawings. 








OUR FEBRUARY  I[Nsuggesting each month 
TOPIC. a subject for you to work 
upon, it is not the intention always to offer 
prizes for the best articles upon it. Prizes are 
pleasant to win, but the best prize in every con- 
test is won by that competitor who secures the 
most improvement in himself from the work he 
has done — whether in any other way he is a 





PRIZE DESIGN BY CLARENCE TRITT. 


prize-winner or not. In a literary department 
such as this we hope that our readers find read- 
ing, like virtue, its own reward. 

For February we shall offer a topic upon 
which they may expend any amount of work 
without losing their time. 

John Ruskin was born in February. His 
recent death at an advanced age, after having 
devoted his long life unselfishly to the good of 
the race, should interest us all in his career. 

For the best three brief accounts of John 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


Ruskin’s life, in three hundred words or less, 
three subscriptions to St. NicHo.as will be 
awarded. Manuscripts must be by authors un- 
der eighteen, must be received by February 15, 
and must be indorsed as original in the usual 
way. 

Address “ Books and Reading,” St. NicHo- 
Las, Union Square, New York City. And, a 
word of advice : do not use much space in giv- 
ing names of his books. 

A QUOTATION In an article by the 
FROM PETRARCH. Rey, J. L. Fradenburgh are 
quoted these sentences from Petrarch. So many 
of the quotations about the love of books have 
become hackneyed that it is a pleasure to give 
currency to a new and excellent one such as this: 


I have friends whose society is extremely agreeable 
to me; they are of all ages and of every country. They 
have distinguished themselves both in the cabinet and 
in the field, and obtained high honors for their know- 
ledge of the sciences. It is easy to gain access to them, 
for they are always at my service, and I admit them to 
my company and dismiss them from it whenever I 
please. They are never troublesome, but immediately 
answer every question I ask them. Some relate to 
me the events 
of past ages, 
while others 
reveal to me 
the secrets of 
nature. Some 
teach me how 
to live and 
others how to 
die. Some, by 
their vivacity, 
drive away my 
cares and ex- 
hilarate my 
spirits, while 
others give for- 
titude to my 
mind and teach 
me the impor- 
tant lesson how 
to restrain my 
desires and de- 
pend wholly on 
myself. They open to me, in short, the various avenues 
of all the arts and sciences, and upon their information I 
safely rely in all emergencies. In return for all these ser- 
vices they only ask me to accommodate them with a conve- 
nient chamber in some corner of my humble habitation, 
where they may repose in peace; for these friends are 
more delightful with the tranquillity of retirement than 
with the tumults of society. 





























BY W. B. HUNTLY. 


PRIZE DESIGN 
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WE all know that many 
modern novels sell enor- 
mously, but here is a book —a spelling-book 
—that makes their sales seem small: 


In the thirty- F L_INOR. LOVIEST RVC 


five years’ time 


A VERY POPULAR 
BOOK. 








(1855-'90) dur- 
ing which it was 
published by the 
Appletons, 31,- 
155,000 copies 
were sold. One 
large press was 
kept constantly 
at work on this 
book year in and 
year out. In 
1855, 1,093,500 
copies were sold, 
and in each of 
the next two 
years this quan- 
tity was exceed- 
ed by a few 
thousands. In 
1858 it dropped 
below a million, 
but the next year 
went above it 
again. In 1860 it began a downward course, only 938,- 
000 copies being disposed of; in 1861 the number dropped 
to 706,000, and in the dark days of 1862 low-water mark 
was reached, only 368,000 being sold. Of course the 
war was responsible for this tremendous falling off. . . . 
In 1866 the sales took a sudden jump to 1,596,000 copies, 
the greatest number sold in any one year. 








HER: OWN: BOOK: ae. 


BY BETH HOWARD. 














PRIZE DESIGN 


The above extract is taken from a booklet 
published by the Appleton Co. 
NATURE-stupy A cLass of books that is 
BOOKS. now growing more rapidly 
than any other is the nature-study class. Some of 
them are devoted only to the life of plants and 
animals, while others are in the form of stories 
in which the outdoor part is not the main inter- 
est. We should be very glad to receive lists of 
such books. A classified list of books devoted to 
flowers, to trees, to animals in general, to birds, to 
insects, would be very useful to our young natu- 
ralist-readers. Now that there are so many 
libraries that conduct departments for young 
readers, there must be also many librarians who 
might send us classified lists. ‘The Nature and 
Science Department in St. NicHoLas is a proof 
that there are thousands of young readers who 
would be glad to be directed in such reading. 








THE LETTER-BOX. 


Mount Ho ty, N. J. 

Dear Sr. NICHOLAS: I take you, and [ like you very 
much. I can hardly wait until the next naa comes 
around again, I want to read you so badly. 

But I > at wish the months to slip by too fast, for 
vacation is so pleasant and school begins only too soon. 

Although I live in a small town, it is rather pretty 
here, and some places are historic. 

Mount Holly is on the Rancocas Creek, and some of 
the banks along this stream are very high and steep, 
and cannon-balls and arrowheads have been found in 
them. 

It is a very pretty and very winding stream, and in 
the fall of the year, when the leaves are turned red and 
yellow and are reflected in the water, it is most beautiful. 

There is an old Quaker meeting-house here which the 
British soldiers, in the time of the Revolutionary War, 
occupied. The marks of their axes are still visible on 
the benches where they chopped their beef. 

Last summer a whole lot of my friends and I went 
down to Seaside Park to&spend the day. We took our 
bathing-suits and lunches, and had a glorious time. 

Cordially your devoted reader, 
EpirH Louise HULME (age I2). 

P.S. About a square and one half from my home is a 
little house where Stephen Girard used to live. When 
he died he gave his money to build an institute in Phila- 
delphia, which is called Girard College. There is a 
legend that he did not want this college to be built in 
Mount Holly because the boys used to throw stones at 
his dog, and he did not like it. 





ATHENS. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: I hope my letter will have 
as good a reception as my sister Paulemnia’s, which you 
printed three years ago, much to our delight; she re- 
ceived so many answers that she could not reply to all. 

The ruins of Athens command some beautiful views. 
I think many of the readers of St. NICHOLAS would be 
delighted to mount the steps which St. Paul ascended 
when he preached to the Athenians from Mars Hill. 
From this summit one commands a magnificent view of 
Pirzeus and the bays of Salamis and Phaleron. 

I am sure that tourists visiting the Temple of Jupiter 
must lament over the magnificent ruins of the Corinthian 
columns ; and yet, on second thoughts, how wonderful it 
seems that this temple dedicated to Jupiter — the king 
of gods —so many years before Christ should still have 
some columns remaining in a good state of preservation, 
which look gigantic in their stateliness under our clear 
blue sky. On going to the Acropolis, there is the Theater 
of Dionysus, in which, upon entering, one beholds some 
wonderful specimens of our ancient architecture. 

I am proud to say that my father owns part of the 
Plain of Marathon, on which was fought that famous bat- 
tle. Last time my father went there, he took two of my 
sisters and my eldest brother with him, and they 
brought back with them a spray of blossom from the 
tree growing by the monument erected in memory of 
the brave men who gave their lives on one of the most 
noted fields of battle recorded in Greek history. We 
take a great many magazines, but of them all I think I 
like you best. 

I am making a post-card collection, but I have not 
very many as yet, and none at all of America. 

We have taken you for many years now, and I still 
remain Your faithful reader, 

Nina P. Skousés (age 13). 


Dear Sr. NicHoLas: I am a little American, but 
we live in Europe most of the time. The winter of 
1900-1901 we spent in America. We left in that February 
for Boulogne-sur-Mer on a Dutch steamer which was 
going to Holland; but as the weather was very stormy 
the captain would not let any one get off at Boulogne, 
so we had to go on to Holland. We landed at Rotter- 
dam, where most of the streets are canals, and it rained 
allthetime. We saw a funny little wedding at thechurch, 
and Paul Potter's picture of “The Bull” in one of the 
picture-galleries. Then we went to The Hague, where 
we stayed a fewdays. Then we went to Amsterdam. It 
was very gay; everything had flags because the Dutch 
Queen was coming, and it was the first time after her 
marriage. There we saw Rembrandt’s “ Night Watch.” 
We then went to Delft, then to Bruxelles, and then to Ant- 
werp, where we saw Rubens’s “Descent from the Cross” 
in the cathedral, and from there to Paris. Then we went 
to a little town called Sens-sur-Yonne, where there is one 
of the finest cathedrals in France; and for the summer 
we went to a little place called Petites Dalles, a fishing- 
village off the Normandy coast. We spent the winter 
in Paris, and I went to school every day. I also went 
to the Grand Opera to see “ Faust.”” Then we came to 
London. I have taken your magazine for six years and 
enjoy you very much. 

I remain your loving reader, 

GABRIELLE ADELAIDE MCLELLAN (age I1). 

P.S. I do not write very well in English, as I have 
only been writing in French of late. 





MANSFIELD, La. 
Dear St. Nicworas: I have just fiaished reading 
your interesting magazine. I will graduate next year. 
I will be seventeen next March. I have a kodak and I 
have taken many pictures of the beautiful scenery around 
here. My room-mate takes the ST. NICHOLAS, and we 
are always glad when it comes. I have a violin which I 
am very fond of. I expect to go to the Conservatory in 
St. Louis the year after I finish school. I have used the 
personal pronoun a great deal, but it seems as if it is im- 
possible to avoid it. Last Sunday we went walking up 
to a negro church and heard them preach. They start 
the sermon about eleven o’clock in the morning and 
never stop until dark; when one preacher gets tired an- 
other gets up to take his place. They sing very loud, 
and also sing the same thing over. ell, 1 must close. 

Very truly yours, 
GERTRUDE ALEXANDER. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: I got St. NICHOLAs last 
January, but the little I have taken it I do not feel as 
though I could get along without it. I like your stories 
very much, especially the long continued ones, Nature 
and Science, and the League. 

As many children write about their pets, I will tell 
about mine. I have a canary singer that one of my 
friends brought on a transport from Japan about seven 
months ago. Then I have a large gray cat. She has 
four kittens. Every morning they have a frolic out in 
the yard. Once the old cat sneaked into the house, and 
was leaning over the bird-cage just as I saw her. I ran 
in and grabbed her, and whipped her so that she never 
went to the bird again. I have also two guinea-pigs. 
They are black, tan, and white. They eat vegetables, 
apples, weeds, uncooked mush, and drink water and 
milk. They run about the yard all day. I am your 
friend and constant reader, WILLARD MorTON. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Novet Centrat Acrostic. Longfellow. 1. B-all-et. 2. 
S-ton-es. 3. C-ant-er. 4. S-age-ly. 5. R-aft-er. 6. F-eel-er. 7. 
M-cll-ow. 8. W-ill-ow. 9. S-cot-ch. 10. M-owe-rs. 

RuyMep Numericat EnicMa, May-or. 

Dovuste DiaconaL. Oysters, skating. 1. Serious. 2. Skylark. 
3. Slavery. 4. Scatter. 5. Session. 6. Cyclone. 7. Opening. 

Nove. Transpositions. Emancipation Proclamation. 1. 
Sweat, wants. 2. Timid, idiot. 3. Plato, pilot. 4. Owner, tower. 


Races, areas. 6. Poise, poems. 7. Types, yeast. 8. Adage, 
lade. 9. Alter, clear. 10. Slice, close. 11. Stone, stern. 12. 
Jense, speed. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 


Cuarave. Insinuate, in-sin-you-ate. 

Worp-square. 1. Star. 2. Tome. 3. Amen. 4. Rent. 

Missinc Letrers. Franklin. 1. De-f-er. 2. Fa-r-ce. 3. 
Gr-a-in. 4. Mu-n-ch. 5. Di-k-es. 6. So-l-ar. 7. Ch-i-ef. 8 
Mi-n-ce. 

Syncopations. I. 1. Ba-i-rn. 2. Ch-i-ef. 3. De-i-fy. 4. 
Ho-i-st. 5. La-i-rd. 6. Ma-i-ze. 7. No-i-se. 8. Pa-i-nt. 9. 
Wa-i-ve. II. 1. Mo-u-rn. 2. Po-u-nd. 3. Ga-u-ge. 4. Ro-u-se 
5. Co-u-pé. 6, Bo-u-rn. 7. Ga-u-ze. 8. Mo-u-th. 9. Ro-u-te 

A Conceatep Port. Emerson. 1. Eels. 2. Emma. 3 
Seel. 4. Spar. 5. Ease. 6. Tone. 7. Nose 


To ovr Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicnovas Riddle-box, care of Toe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PUZZLES IN THE NovEMBER NuMBER were received, before November rsth, from Joe Carlada -- Daniel 
Milton Miller—M. McG.— Edgar M. Whitlock —‘‘ Chuck”’—*“‘ Allil and Adi’’— “ Johnny Bear”’— Stella Weinstein — George T. 


Colman — Edward McKey Very — M. Wilkie Gilholm. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE NoveMBER NuMBER were received, before November rsth, from M. Nathan, 1 — M. G. Collins, 1 — 
Corinne W. Huling, 3—R. Channing, 1— M. Lee, 1— E. C. Taylor, 1— E. L. Stone, r—D. Hungerford, 1 — A. Brush, 1— C. Schu- 


mann, 1— Y. Clarkson, 1— A. Hansen, 1— H. Chapin, 1— 
N. Y., :—C. Campbell, 1— R. McLaughlin, 1—F. F. 


. L. Harrington, 1 — D. Fisk, 1 —J. Maclaren, 1 — No name, Stafford, 
Van de Water, Jr., :—M. Wall, 1—C. M. Howe, Jr., :—G. Huntington, 1 — 


M. Thayer, 1— J. Sherman, 1— E. Youngs, 1 — E. C. Fueslein, r — B. C. Luce and M. I. McCall, 4— F. Miller, :— W. Morton, 1 — 


M. L. Raymond, r—A. L. Wilson, 1— , 
B. Hibben r—T E. Crawford, 1 —R. M. Ca 
vin, 1— Norman Holmes, 4— FE. Reinhart, 1 — 
Roessler, 1 — M. C. Nelson, 1— E. Derb: 


Hervey, r—J. R. R 


. B. Beaumont, 1 — 


son, 7—L. M. Dvckinson, r—C. Merkel, 1— Laura 
Baker, 1 — Bessie Sweet Gallup, 6— I. G 


y, 1 — Lewis and Elizabeth Dodd, 2— M. Hathaway, 1 — Marguerite Beale, 4 
son, :—F.S. Dohrman, 1— L. Sampter, 1 — C. G. Potter, r —C. Cook, 1— Oswald Reich, 5 — Mason B. Starring, 8— E. A. Owen, 1 
H R. Carter, 1— Alfreda Peele, 3—B. M. Lourz, 1—R 

Struck, 1—S. M Anderson, 1 — F. Baker, 1 — P. Perley, x — R. Preston, 1 — M. E. 
. Bulkley, 7 —R. M. Hoyman, r—Blanch Denel, 2—T. Dollard, 1—T. 
Farnham, 1 —Rumsey Hall, 8 — Ernest Angell, 5—L. M. 


|, 1 — E. Whittemore, 1— H. Fk. Atwooc, 1— D. De Bevoise, 1 — 


»r—N. M. Wait, :—W. Sommers, 1— E. Thomas, 1—M. Davis, 1 —K. H. Toad- 
. R. Paul, r1—J. Fahs, 1 — Geraldine, r— M. M. Burnham, 1— J. V. Harvey, 1 — J. 


M. T. Nicker- 


1—M. Moody, 1— A. Drummond, 1—A. 
inslow, 1 — Louise Held, 2— Amelia S. Fergu- 


raper, 


Fletcher, 1— D. L. Smith, 1— 


acob Robbyer and Gracie Craven, 6— R. Turner, 1 — Marguerite Owings, 2—L. M. and F. R. Mead, 6 — Ruth S. Draper, 2—C. 
. Kessel, 1— P. Heinel, 1 —C. Lederer, 1 — E. Traitel, 1 — Helen Hopkins, 7 — C. Conklin, r —G. Mackenzie, 1 —E. L. Phelps, 1. 


DIAGONAL. 
{Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonal (beginning with the upper left-hand 
letter and ending with the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell a pretty missive. 


Cross-worpDs: 1. The same as the diagonal. 2. A 
devotee of Bacchus. 3. Belonging to allegory. 4. To 
relieve. 5. According to canons. 6. Benefit. 7. A 


8. Relating to an appeal. 9. 


song of praise to God. 
SIMON COHEN (age 8). 


To make thin or slender. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Doubly curtail a piece of cultivated ground, 
rearrange or transpose the remaining letters, and make 
topull. Answer: gard-en, gard, drag. 

1. Doubly curtail part of a bureau, transpose the re- 
maining letters, and make a division in a hospital. 2. 
Doubly curtail commerce, transpose the remaining let- 
ters, and make skill. 3. Doubly curtail harmony of 
sound, transpose the remaining letters, and make an 
amount. 4. Doubly curtail a title given to foreigners 
of rank in India, transpose the remaining letters, and 
make a common little verb. 5. Doubly curtail a cutting 


implement, transpose the remaining letters, and make a 
black fluid. 6. Doubly curtail income, transpose the 
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remaining letters, and make at notime. 7. Doubly cur- 
tail the hours of darkness, transpose the remaining let- 
ters, and make a machine for separating the seeds from 
cotton. 8. Doubly curtail separated, transpose the re- 
maining letters, and make a snare. 9. Doubly curtail 
to countermand, transpose the remaining letters, and 
make above. 10. Doubly curtail a sudden fright, trans- 
pose the remaining letters, and make a short —_ 

The initial letters of the new words formed will spell 
the name of a famous man whose birthday comes in 
February. WILMOT S. CLOSE. 


REVERSIBLE PUZZLE. 


EXAMPLE: Reverse a wanderer and make a noted 
man. Answer: nomad, Damon. 

1. Reverse the stems of certain grains, and make 
small excrescences. 2. Reverse places beloved by 
trout, and make a kind of boat. 3. Reverse halts, and 
make places. 4. Reverse a province of India, and make 
ason of Ishmael. 5. Reverse glossy, and make parts 
of vessels. 6. Reverse a carousal,and make a mechani- 
cal power. 7. Reverse skins, and make a state of ob- 
livion. 8. Reverse a general who figured at Marengo, 
and make a place associated with witchcraft. 9. Reverse 
something formerly used by physicians, and make short, 
informal letters. 

When these are rightly guessed, the central letters, be- 
fore and after reversing, will spell the name of a famous 
man. “ NAUM-KE-AG QUARTETTE.” 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 





MUSICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I aM composed of —-4 ht letters and am a quo- 
tation from a poem by Celia Thaxter. 

My 64-37-13-32-48-16 was a famous composer of ora- 
torios. y 56-23-51-71-33-5 showed a knowledge of 
music when only three years old; my 80-3-2-14-59-84- 
68-88 was his firstname. My 66-18-82-73-64-8-45-11-21 
was “the master of masters.” My 49-67-28-42-69-16- 
24-65-57-64-47 wrote “ Elijah.” My 24-77-64-12-66-60- 
78-39 has been called “the Burns of music.”” My 2-86- 
65-51-54 was a very famous pianist. My 80-30-22-41- 
82-26 composed a series of famous operas; my 16-79- 


64-69-38-88-19-20-58 is one of his operas. My 4-53-40- 
31-51 61-66-17 was a favorite German song-writer. My 
of violin- 


70-25-75-15-35-9-7-55-62-36 was the best 
ly 64-52-6-43-31 was “ the father of the sym- 
hony.”” My 29-2-12-72-85 was the singing-master of 
arie Antoinette. My 7-50-87-66-12-16-74-80 was a 
famous pianist who died at Cairo less than ten years 
ago. My 45-18-78-83-46 was a celebrated Italian com- 
poser. My 59-I-12-13-27-35 was the famous French 
composer who wrote the opera of 70-34-12-76-63. My 
68-23-33-32-44-10-71 has sung, with success, the princi- 
pal woman’s part in this opera. ELSIE LOCKE. 


makers. 


MAIL-BAG PUZZLE. 





ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the zigzag (beginning at the upper left-hand 
letter) will spell a time when all watch for the postman. 
All of the words may be formed from the letters tum- 
bling out of the mail-bag. 





THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 


CRrOSS-WoRDS: 1. An ecclesiastical rule. 2. A band 
of singers. 3. The foundation of.an atoll. 4. A seat. 
. Summons. 6. Asocialclass. 7. A beast of burden. 


. A small and secret association. 9. An animal valued 
for its fur. Designed by 
HANNAH T. THOMPSON 


(Winner of a silver badge). 
HIDDEN TREES. 


EXAMPLE : Find a tree in a low, hoarse voice. An- 
swer: cr-oak. The tree is not always at the end of a 
word; it may be at the beginning or in the middle of a 
word. 

1. Find a tree mentioned in the Bible in to mar. 2. 
Find a graceful tree, common in the Eastern States, in 
overpowered. 3. Find a tropical tree in the science of 
reading the hand. 4. Find a tree which furnishes 
tough, elastic wood in a beating. 5. Find a coniferous 
tree into murmur. 6. Find a fruit-tree which has very 
beautiful blossoms in the spring in accused. 7. Find a 
tree which bears a small, sour fruit, similar to a lemon, 
in exalted. 8. Find a common fruit-tree in aspect. 9. 
Find a beautiful coniferous tree in to declare solemnly. 

SAMUEL WOHLGEMUTH (League Member). 


DIAGONAL ZIGZAG,. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 


I 
2 
45 
. oa 
SS 
10 II 
I2 13 
14 15 
. I 
. 8 


CROSS-WORDS: 1. A flower mentioned in “ Aux Ital- 
iens.” 2. Largeness of dimensions. 3. A merrymak- 
ing. 4. A collection of shrubs. 5. Coarseness. 6. 
Journeying. 7. Fleets of small vessels. 8. Unneces- 
sary trimmings. 9. The body of persons employed in 
some public service. 10. Sarcastic. 

From 1 to 18, a famous American poet, essayist, 
scholar, and diplomatist whose birthday comes in Feb- 
ruary. DONNA J. TODD. 


NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, one of the rows of letters, reading downward, 
will spell a poet’s name; another row, reading upward, 
will spell the name of one of his poems. 

Cross-worps: 1. Tochange. 2. A projection. 3. 
A great peninsula in the south of Asia. 4. Nimble. 5. 
Frequently. 6. A shelf of rocks. 7. A celebrated 
Roman naturalist. 8. The god of the Mohammedans. 
9. Toexplain. 10. A river of Scotland. 

W. N. COUPLAND. 














XUM 
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“*SEVERAL GREAT, GAUNT WOLVES WERE NOT FIVE RODS BEHIND ME.’” 
(See “ Mothers Wolf Story,” page 388.) 





YUM 


